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‘Misery and Crime are the Children of Bad Sanitary Conditions.’ 


OS FRUIT Saj7,, |‘ MASSACRES IN THE SOUDAN 
= Se OR AT HOME.’ 


==| We look with horror on the late massacre at SINKAT, yet 
we allow massacres from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


WATERLOO 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be pre- 
5 vented) almost without a protest. 


FOR THE MOST PRACTICAL 


MODE of preventing disease, read a large illustrated 
sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


: THE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s 

own products) keeps the blood pure and free from 
=| Fevers, Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood 
Poisons, Liver Complaints, &c, 


THOUSANDS OF MILES IN 

INDIA.—‘ For many years I have found ENO’S 

FRUIT SALT of the utmost value in the hot and dry 

=| seasons, also in the monsoons. I have travelled some 

am thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, 

} and in all the various changes of climate I have found 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT the most refreshing beverage I 

could get, especially after long, heavy marches, and other 

fatiguing duties, to which the British soldier of late has 

Sy \ A Ss = been exposed to. I have always been able to keep a 

—— — supply of the FRUIT SALT on hand, and could obtain 

it in most stations. My dear wife, during her travail, 

WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED, found it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. 

Many others here have found ENO’S FRUIT SALT better than any beverage yet in the Indian market. I am 
yours &c., A WARDER, Central Military Prison, Poonah, Bombay, January 30, 1884.—To Mr. J. C, Eno.’ 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.—Charles Marvin, in his account 

of a journey to the Petroleum Region of the Caspian, says, ‘It was anticipating history a bit; but there is 
very little doubt that before long it will be possible to do the journey from London to the Caspian—a distance 
of over 2,500 miles—in a week... .. Any medicines the traveller may require can easily be obtained at the 
chemists’ shops in Russian towns. .... above all, a few bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, perhaps the best 
medicine in the world for the Caspian region, where the heat and dust oceasionally provoke symptoms needing a 
gentle and invigorating treatment.’—From NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


ICK HEADACHE.—‘I write to tell you of the wonderful good “ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT,” has done me. For years past I have been a constant suffererfrom severe HEADACHE, and all the 
medicine I tried did me no good—nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I was induced to try your 
“ FRUIT SALT.” I confess I was very unwilling to do so at first, but after 1 had taken it a few times I felt 
so much better, that I continned to take it. I am happy to say that I very rarely have a headache now, and 
when I do feel it coming on, “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT” soon gives me relief. I cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for your wonderful Fruit Salt. I always recommend it, as I think it cannot be too well-known. 


To avoid any annoyance from publicity I only give my initials—I am, yours faithfully, K. W. M.—To Mr. 
J.C. Eno, February 25, 1884.’ 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, 

INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON 
THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, 
alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on 
the face, want of ay p>tite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- 


giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, 
in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 


rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.,—ADAMS. 








Caution.—Lzamine each Botile, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’'S FRUIT SALT’ 
Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALI CHEMISTS. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 





Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 








Pongman’'s Magazine Literary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LonGMANS & Co. 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, LonpDox, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS, 





Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, f 


PETLAND REVISITED. 


By the REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.L.S. 
Author of ‘Homes without Hands’ &c. 


With Four full-page Illustrations and Twenty-nine Woodcuts in the Text, engraved by G. Pearson from 
Drawings by Miss Margery May. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: 2a Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lana. 2 ‘vols. 
crown 8vo. price 14s. 


‘Mrs. LANG is a charming chronicler of the lighter aspects of the day, and the mirror she holds up t>.her 
fellow-creatures reflects no gloomy shadows.’—DaILy NEws. 


‘FROM GRAVE TOGAY. A Volume of Selections from the com- 


plete Poems of H. CHOLMONDEIEY-PENNELL, Authcr of ‘Puck on Pegasus’ &c. Elegantly printed on 
hand-made paper, with a Portrait etched by C. W. Sherborne. Small fep. price 6s, cloth, gilt top. 


OUR SEAMARKS. A Plain Account of the’ Lighthouses, Lightships, 


Beacons, Buoys, and Fog Signalg«maintained on our Coasts. By E. Prick EDWARDS. 
Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford. Crown $vo. price 8s. 6d, 


NINETEEN CENTURIES OF DRINK IN ENGLAND. 


A History. By RicHarD VaLpy FreENcH, D.O.L. F.S.A. Rector of Lianmartin and Rural Dean; Author 
of ‘The History of Toasting,’ &c. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORADO, THE 


INDIAN TERRITORY, AND NORTHERN TEXAS.» By REGINALD ALDRIDGE. With 4 full-page Lllus- 
trations. ‘Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE TROJAN WAR. By Professor C. Wirt, Head Master of the 


Alstadt Gymnasium, Kénigsberg. Translated from the German by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, Translator 
of ‘ Myths of Hellas,’ by the same Author’ “With ‘a Preface by the Rev. W: Gunton RurHeRvorn, M.A, 

Head Master of Westminster School. Fep. 5vo. price 2s. 
‘We gather that “The Trojan Wat” is especially intended for youthful readers. Unless we are much 
mistaken. many of our readers who are long past-yonth will be as charmed by it as we have been. The intere-t 
in “ the tale of Troy divine” is not limited to those who can read Greek. We believe,’moreover, that there are 


hundreds of persons to whom Homer is familiar who will be delighted by these new and bright pictures of a past 
that never was a present.’ Nores and QUERIES. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS, By Cusnrtes Eoperr 


CRapbDock. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ConTENTS :—Drifting Down Lost Creek.—A-Playin’ of Old Sledge at the Settlemint.—The Star in the Valley. 
Electioneerin’ on Big Ingun Mounting.—The Ronjance of oS Rock.—The Dancin’ Party at Harrison's 
Cove,—Over on the T’other Mounting.—The ‘ Harnt* that walks Chilhowee. 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND 


CHILDHOOD. By CHARLES Wusv, M.D, Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
Founder of, and formerly Physician to, the Hospital for Sick Children. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. price 18s. 


A TREATISE ON THE CONTINUED FEVERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, By CHarLes Murcnison, M.D. LL,D. F.R.S, &. Third Edition, Edited by W. 


CayLey, M.D. F.R.C.P. With 6 Colouréd Plates and Lithographs, 19 Diagrams, and 20 Woodcut Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 25s. 


THE HEALTH OF THE-SENSES: Sight, Hearing, Voice, 


Smell and Taste, Skin; with some General Hints on Health, Dict, Education, Health Resorts of Europe, &c. 
By H. MacyauGcuron Jongs, M.D. F.R.CS. I, & Ed. Examiner in the Royal University, Ireland, formerly 
Professor in the Queen’s University, Ireland, &c. Crown 8yo. price 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Dr, HERMANN KOLRs,. Professor. of, Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated and Edited 
from the Second German Edition by T. 8. Humpiper, Ph.D. B.Sc, (Lond.) With a Coloured Table of 
Spectra and numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. price 73. 6d, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING : its:Principles and Practice. By 


A. A, CAMPBELL SWINTON. With 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641, their Causes and 


Results: a Selection from the Unpublished Sworn Depositions concerning the Massacres of Irish and 
fiaglish. Protestants in the Irish Rebellion of 1641. Printed verbatim as they stand in the Original MSS. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. With an Introductory Chapter and Appendix, containing extracts 
from the Unpublished State Papers concerning the Projected Plantations of Ireland for the twenty years 
preceding the Rebellion, by Mary Hickson, and a Preface by J. A. Froude, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’3 NEW BOOKS. 





ts NOTICE---The SECOND EDITION ..of the 
‘GIANT’S ROBE; by F. Anstey, Author of 

‘Vice Versa, is ready this day. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘The main interest of the book, which is very strong 
indeed, begins when Vincent returns, when Harold 
Caffyn discovers the secret, when every page threatens 
to bring down doom on the head of the miserable monk. 
Will he confess? Will he drown himself? Will 
Vincent denounce him? Will Caffyn inform on him? 
Will his wife abandon him ? we ask eagerly as we read, 
and cannot cease reading till the puzzle is solved ina 
series of exciting aituations.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


* Mr. Anstey has written a good and exciting novel. 
akenwe His style is as good as ever, his observation 
remarkably minute and distinct, his dialogue excel- 
lent, especially when his villain takes part in the con- 
versation, and his little girl is to be preferred, w 
think, to the flirting little maids in “ Vice Versa.”’ 

DaILy NzEws. 








Now ready, with a Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 


Second Series. Edited by the VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD. 

‘ This is a very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as a man moving in the best society and 
connected with official and diplomatic circles might, if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect...... 
It is edited by his niece, Lady Enfield, and is fairly entitled to rank among the books of the season...... We 
recommend it to the public.’ '—STANDARD. 





Now ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 
* A gool, stra’ghtforward, photographic sort of guide-book, and as such no doubt very useful’—THe Wortp, 





NEW EDITION OF HARE’S ‘DAYS NEAR ROME,’ 
Ready this day, Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


DAYS NEAR ROME. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘Cities of Italy,’ && 





NEW EDITION OF LEWES’S ‘STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE,’ 


THE STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY ‘LEWES. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S ‘ SELECTIONS.’ 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


First Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, | SECOND SERIES, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S ‘ SELECTIONS.’ 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


First SERIES. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. ] SzconD Serizs. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 








New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s I/lustrated Editions of Popular Works, 


NO NEW THING. ByW. E. Norns, | LOVE THE DEBT. By Bast. With 
Author of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac’ &c. With 4 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, d Co.’s Popular 2s. 6d. Library. 


CRANFORD, and other Tales. By Mrs. | LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. By 
GASKELL, Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d, Mrs. GASKELL. Fep. 8y0, limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 











New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co,’s Popular 2s. Library. 


FOR PERCIVAL. By Marcaner | AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. By the 
VeLzy, Author of ‘Damocles’ &c, Fep. 8vo. Author of: we =e &c,  Fep, 8vo, boards, 
boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s, | Limmediately. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 









BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 












DEAD SHOT, The; or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide; a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds and Wild 
Fowl, also Pigeon Shooting and Dog- 
Breaking. By Marksman. With 13 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DIXON.—RURAL BIRD LIFE; Es- 
says on Ornithology, with Instructions 
for Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Cuarres Dixon. With 45 
Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FITZWYGRAM.—HORSES and 
STABLES. By Major-General Sir F. 
Firzwycram, Bart. With 39 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FRANCIS.—A BOOK on ANGLING; 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every branch; including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. Post 8vo. Portraits and Plates, 
lds. 

HORSES and ROADS; or, How to 
Keep a Horse Sound on his Legs, By 
Free-Lance, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOWITT.—VISITS to REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
Wis Howirr. With 80 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES.—RED DEER. By 


Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author of ‘The 
Gamekeeper at Home’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

4s, 6d. 
MILES.—Works by Wittiau Mites. 
The HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW 
to KEEP it SOUND. Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


STABLES and STABLE FIT- 
TINGS, Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 


REMARKS on HORSES’ TEETH, 
addressed to Purchasers. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN TREATISE on HORSE- 
SHOEING. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 





NEVILE.—HORSES and RIDING. 
By Grorer Nevitz, M.A, With 31 Lllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RONALDS.—The FLY-FISHER’S 
ENTOMOLOGY, By Atrrep Ronatps, 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s, 


STEEL.—A TREATISE on the DIS- 
EASES of the OX; being a Manual of 
Bovine Pathology specially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. By J. H. Srexr, M.R.C.V.S, 
F.Z.8. With 2 Plates and 116 Woodcu‘s. 
8vo. 15s, 


‘STONEHENGE.’—The DOG in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. By ‘Sronz- 
HENGE. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The GREYHOUND. By ‘Srone- 
HENGE,” With 25 Portraits of Greyhounds 
&c. Square crown 8ro. 1és. 


WILCOCKS.—The SEA-FISHER- 
MAN. Comprising the Chief Methods 
of Hook and Line Fishing in the British 
and other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, 
Boats, and Boating. By J.C. Witcocxs. 
Profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts of 
Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, 
&c., and detailed descriptions of the 
same. New and Cheaper Edition (the 
Fourth), much enlarged, and almost en- 
tirely rewritten. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


YOUATT.— Works by Witt 


Yovarr. 


The HORSE. Revised and En- 
larged by W. Warson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


The DOG. Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 





Each work cam be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





By Mrs. =" WOOD. 
East L 
Anne —~ eT 
Bessy Rane. 
The ne. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 


Edina. 

Elster’s Folly. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (ist Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 

Life’s Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

Roland Yorke. 

Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan. Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look before ~~ u Leap. 
Her Dearest 
The Wooin _ 
Which shall it be? 
The Freres. | The Executor. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
: &@ Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman, 
A Ball Room Repentance. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | Dorothy Fox. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezio Langton. 





By MARCUS CLARKE, 
For the Term of his Natural Life 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 6 
Seaforth. 


By Eons FOTHERGILL. 
he First Violin. 
Brobation. | Healey. 
The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


By BARONESS TAUTEHEDS: 
The Initials. | Qui 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL Bax 
Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Three Clerks, 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 63s.) 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey, and Per- 
suasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Too Strange not to be True. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 

By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 

By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender. 
Success: and how he won it. 
Under a Charm, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Boruerox Srrzet, Lonpon, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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Poputar Worxs on Narorat History 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


Witk NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Homes Without Hands; 


A Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Insects at Home; 


A Popular Account of British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and 
Transformations. 8vo. Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


Insects Abroad ; 


A Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits, and 
Transformations. 8vo. Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


Bible Animals; 


A Description of every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures. 
With 112 Woodcnts. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Strange Dwellings ; 


A Description of the Habitations of Animals, abridged from ‘ Homes 


without Hands.’ With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 


Out of Doors; 


A Selection of Original Articles on Practical Natural History. With 
6 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Common British Insects, Beetles, Moths, and 
Butterflies. 


With 130 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Petland Revisited. 


With 33 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


























Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 





PETLAND REVISITED. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A, F.L.S. &c. 


AUTHOR OF ‘HOMES WITHOUT HANDS’ ETC, 


With numerous Illustrations engraved by G, Pearson from Drawinjs by Mis; Margery May. 





PROSPECTUS. 


Tus book is not merely a collection of anecdotes, but is written with a motive and conyeys 
a moral, 

The Author has endeavoured to demonstrate the mental and sympathetic connection which, 
though so little appreciated, exists universally between man and beast, and is, in fact, the link 
that unites, through mankind, the spiritual to the material world. Sympathy unites all; 
animals of different classes and different habits are drawn together by this potent though gentle 
bond, and when sympathy is extended to them by man they all blend together and unite in his 
more comprehensive nature. 

He has also shewn that the true character of animals can only be discovered by close and 
constant companionship, and especially by making them partakers of our hours of recreation, in 
which both parties can meet for awhile upon an equal footing, the instinct of ‘play’ being 
implanted alike in man and beast. 

Those who will endeavour to use the magic key of sympathy will find that human affection 
meets with a response from inferiors as well as from equals, and that the humblest being which 
draws the breath of life possesses a distinctness of individuality and measure of intellectual 
endowment, which must otherwise have remained dormant and unsuspected. 

The first three divisions of the work, namely, ‘ Pret,’ ‘ Roughie,’ and ‘ More about Dogs,’ are 
devoted to those animals which have been domesticated throughout successive generations, and 
have no idea of liberty, such as is the lot of their kinsfolk who pass a life which is certainly more 
free, but ought not to be more happy. The fourth division treats of ‘ Unconventional Pets,’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 





ALDRIDGE.—Ranch Notes in 
Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Territory 
and Northern Texas. By Recratp 

“ Atvrmor. Crown 8ro. with 4 Illustra- 


tions on Wood by G. Prarson, 5s. 


ALPINE CLUB (The).—Gunrs | 


AnD Maps. 


The Alpine Guide. By Jonny 
Batt, M.R.LA. Post 8vo, with Maps 
and other Illustrations :— 


The Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 


Central Alps, including all the 
Oberland District, 7s. 6d. 


Western Alps, including Mont | 


Blane, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &e. 6s. 6d. 
The Alpine Club Map of Swit- 


zerland, on the Scale of Four Miles to 
an Inch. Edited by R. C. Nicuots, 
F.R.G.S. 4 Sheets in Portfolio, 42s, 
coloured, or 34s. uncoloured. 


Enlarged Alpine Club Map of 
the Swiss and Italian Alps, on the Scale 
of Three English Statute Miles to One 
Inch, in 8 Sheets, price 1s, 6d. 


On Alpine Travelling and the 
Geology of the Alps. Price 1s. Either 
of the Three Volumes or Parts of the 
‘Alpine Guide’ may be had with this 
Introduction prefixed, 1s. extra. 


BRASSEY. — Works sy Lapy 


Brassey. 


A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ 
our Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. By Lady Brassry. With Map 
and 65 Wood Engravings. 

Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. 

Cabinet Edition, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
School Edition, fep. 2s. 

Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 


Sunshine and Storm in the 
East; or, Cruises to Cyprus and Con- 
stantinople, With 2 Maps and 114 IIlus- 
trations engraved on Wood. 

Library Edition, 8yo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BAKER,.—Works by Sir Samvet W. 
Bauer, M.A. rs 


Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 


8vo. Wovodcuts. ds. 


The Rifle and the Hound in 


Ceylon. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts. 6s. 


CRAWFORD. — Across. the 
Pampas and the Andes: being an Account 
of an Exploring and Surveying Expedition 
across the Continent of South America; 
with an Appendix containing Articles 
upon the Peaks and Passes of the Andes; 
the Argentine Republic, its geographical 
position and extent; Indian Frontiers 
and Invasions; Colonies and Railways. 
By Ropert Crawrorp, M.A. Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the University of 
Dublin, With a Map and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FREEMAN. — Some _ Impres- 
sions of the United States. By E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. Crown.8vo. 6s. 


HASSALL.—San Remo, climati- 
cally and medically considered. By 
Artaur Hirt Hassatr, M.D. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





| MACNAMARA. — Himalayan 
and Sub-Himalayan Districts of British 
India, their Climate, Medical Topography, 
and Disease Distribution. By F. N, 
Macnamara, M.D. With Map and Fever 
Chart. 8vo. 21s, 


MILLER.—Wintering in the 
Riviera; with Notes of Travel in Italy 
and France, and Practical Hints to Tra- 
vellers, By W.Mrm1er. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Three in Norway. By Two of 
Tuem. With a Map and 59 Illustrations 
on Wood from Sketches by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 























Bar Include in your next Grocery Order to the Stores. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 
FURNITURE RUBBERS (PATENT).—Tiese Rubbers, or Improved 


Patent Dusters, on account of their extreme softness, are unrivalled for ensuring and main- 
taining a high polish on all descriptions of Polished Furniture, &c.. They are also used as 
ordinary Dusters, and will be found as economical and far more effective, in that they absorb and 
retain the dust more readily, and, owing to their peculiar softness, are specially adapted for use 
on carved woodwork and irregular surfaces. Retail at 9s. 6d. Sold by the Stores (Grocery 
Department). and most Co-operative Traders, at 5s. gd. per dozen. 

BRASS POLISHING LIQUID.—w. strongly recommend a trial of Imperial 
Brass Polishing Liquid, with Prepared Polishing Cloth. It is most excellent for Brass 
Ornaments, Ormolu, Dish Covers, and all descriptions of Tin Ware, &c. Retailed at 1s. 6d. 
Soid by the Stores (Grocery Department), and by all Co-operative Traders, at 10}d. 

SILVER POLISHING CREAM, with Prepared Plate Cloth (same price). 
Without puff or exaggeration, this is a most valuable preparation. It produces a most rapid 


and brilliant polish on any Siiver or Plated Article. It is cleanly in use, economical, and the 
labour it saves is very great. 














t Sole Proprietors—THE IMPERIAL LINEN CO., 42 Wilson St., Finsbury 8q., London. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OF 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, tt suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable ouctaintng wevertios, and is specially adapted for 
ear rea 8. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., So, 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 








Extract from Analytical Report of GkorGE Bostock, Esq., F.C.8., 
F ECK 


y “ ed -A.S., Manchester :—‘ B ETT’s BEVERAGES are per- 
0 fectly pure, and free from anything deleterious to health, Nun- 
intoxicating, pleasant, and invigorating drinks.’ 


Testimonials from medical men and others sent on application. 
Pints, 1/9 (sufficient for twenty tumblers), Half-Pints,1/- 
SPECIAL.—A Sample Bottle of any of the Fruit Drinks sent Carriage Paid to any address for nine stamps; Two 
Pints, 4/-; Six Pints, 10/6. Tonics—in bottles, 1/3, 1/9,and3/-. Carriage Paid on any quantity for 6d. additional. 
le Manufacturer, W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester, London Depét, 95 Farringdon Street, £.C. 
«> Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Coffee Tavern Co.'s. 














An eminent fmedical 
Now ready, 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt ; agg nm fleece oe 
4s. 6d. bound, most admirable inven- 
fort T have seen in the 
. quarter of a century I 

The Beaconsfield Birthday-Book: Savon prt 
Price 2s. per Packet 

eas of One Dozen, 
Selected from the Writings and Speeches Supplied by Ladies? 
of the Right Hon. the Outfitters. 

cele Boats with full 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. % particulars and medical 
4 timonials, for 2s. 3d., 
With 2 Portraits and 11 Views of Hughenden | 4 pga = from the Patentees, 
Manor and its Surroundings. SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. | ey por Protection sgalnrt usin and lnerious imitations 
each Packet ty the Signat i) the Patent ’ 








A DAY IN JHE COUNTRY. 


Wuo will feel inclined to help in giving some poor Needlewomen a 
day’s country air and enjoyment this Summer? The parish is all poor, 
and no help can be given from the people themselves. 


Contributions thankfully received by 


MISS L. NICHOLSON, 
18 LLOYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL W.C. 








SPECIALITIES 


FOR ALL 





Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


THE YEAR 
ROUND, 














’ d Antiseptic fashion of perfuming : 
JACKSON'S — ae cases of Tncient Custom and Modors betwee taine At 64d., by 
INCENSE) basen pease recta tans Sees tated P 
SPILLS. sphere with sweet odours, on Inland Post 7d, 
For R Harr, without th of the Razor, from 
JACKSON'S | the Arms, Neck, or Paco, as well as Sunburn or Tan from At 1s, 
the Skin. The ‘activity of this Dzpmarory is notable; it by Inland 
RU SM A, = — pain, it leaves a whole skin and a clean Post 1s. 2d. 
For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all | At_6d., 1s. 
JACKSON'S Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery ; Furs, Gloves, d 2s. 6 j 
Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with an 8. 4 
P 
equal success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt Parcels Post 
RECT surfaces to which water is destructive. It is a handy : 
. and effective insecticide. 3d. extra. 
































Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little caskets containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. 

They are also furnished with the 
“ Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Oachoux singly. 
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/ SIXPENCE, 


At 


by Post 
7d. 




















For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, and what not. 
JACKSON'S T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view AT 
the production of an article fit for general household a hn 
easy to use, and which would, with average repair 6d. dls 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to S tote duty an 9 
CHINESE DIAMOND alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
get. He has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition, by Inland Post 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although 
CEMENT carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
’ also to put it upin such fashion as to reduce the risk of dis- 14 Pence. 
appointment to the breaking of the bottle or drying up of the 1 
contents. 
JACKSON'S THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. 6d. rome ™ 
Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, ; 
LIQUD GLUE and proper for Whatever Glue is fit fot—from # doll’s nose to 3d. extra by 
" | a table’s leg, Parcels Post. 
FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
1883. THOMAS JACKSON, 1884, 
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Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 
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The GREAT REMEDY 


5 for GOUT and 
BL § RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain 


is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by 


this celebrated Medi- 
cine. 
These Pills require 
no restraint of diet dur- 
ing their use, and are 


certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any 
vital part. Sold by all 
@ | Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE’ 


|CLARKE'S 


WORLD~FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of al) 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous 
Thousands of testimonials from al! parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 182 stamps, by 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES’ DRUG OoMPANY 
Lincoln. 


‘PAGE “WOODCOCK'’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH, 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
1s. 1}¢., 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should any diffi- 
culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to 
size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
and they will be sent free by return of pest. 
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VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 
= PURIFYING PILLS 
rebe he use of which. 


USANDS OF CORES have been effected, numbers ot 
which eases bad been pronounced INCURABLE, 1 The 


ted Testimon 
the HEAD, ¢ CHEST} ‘Bow LS, LTVeie end KIDNEYS: $s 
also in , RHEUM A ERS and all SKI 
DISEASES are aris -— t to prove "the great value of this 
most useful ety oe momen, it being A DIRECT PURI- 
"ae OF T 





persons have ena them o Sie service, both in pre- 
mK and pnd relievi SEA ALE S;and in warm climates 
aa are very benefi amg us COMPLAINTS. 





ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The peveusite pwn J Beverage; 


n 
A “Delicious Cooling Drink— 
effectually quenching thirst. 


ROSE'S} LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 
olesome Family Beverage 
for Diuner or t Supper T able. — 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE | CORDIAL 
A Delicious Drink in Water— 
Effervescing in all Atrated Waters. 
An excellent Stimulant 
_.__ blended with Spirits. 


ROSE'S! LIME JUICE — |\CORDIAL 


The Perfection of Fruit Beverages 
er cooling, and refreshing 
Vater—Efferv escing 
in ‘al the Mineral W: aters, 


TIME JUICE |GORDIAL 
| The favourite Béterage for Lunch. 
Dinfter, or Supper Parties. 
E minently wholesome. 
Notable should be without it. 


ROSE'S) LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


Ene vescing in all A#rated Waters 
Effectually quenching thirst. 


ROSE'S) LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The favourite Temperance 





























ROSE'S! 





Beverage ; Gelicious, cooling. and 
retreshing '; entirely free of Alcohol 
Eminently wholesome. — 


ROSE'S} LIME JUICE | CORDIAL 


An excellent substitute for the 
Lemon, as a flavouring in Summer 
Drinks, Claret Cups, &c. 
Cooling and refreshing. _ 





ROSE'S! LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


Is highly Medicinal, cooling and 
purifying the blood. 
An excellent Stomachic, 
as sisting digestion. 


ROSE'S} LIME JUICE | CORDIAL 


No Beverage has received higher 
recommendations from the 

Medical Profession as eminently 
wholesome.—See Lancet. _ 





LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The Family Dinner Table 
has additional mT 
when supplied wit 
Rose’ ‘sl ime Juice Cordial in | water. 


ROSE'S) LIME JUICE = {CORDIAL 


Non-alcoholic. 
It has now become 
the favourite Beverage 
all the year round. 


ROSE'S) LIME JUICE — |CORDIAL 


Sold everywhere 
As a protection against imitations, 
urchasers should order 
* Rose's Lime Juice Cordial.’ 


ROSE'S) LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


It has been decided 
in various Conmery Salts that 
Rose & Co , London, 
are ~ orlatoon ‘introducers of 
Ame Juice Cord 


ROSE'S 














ROSE'S LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


Exported to all parts of the World. 

Special Export Terms. 

Wholesale Stores: 11 Curtain Rd., 
mdon ; and at 

41 Mitchell. Street, Leith, 














SUMMER GLASGOW 


TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, giving the privilege of the run 

of all the undernamed Steamers to any part of the Highlands m4 which they may call during the time specified. 
One Week, £3 ; Two Weeks, £5 ; or Six Separate Days, £3. 10s. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


New Steamship ‘CAVALIER,’ 








Claymore, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Clansman, 
Columba, Inveraray Castle, Mountaineer, Glengarry, Linnet, Staffa, 
Iona, Gondolier, Clydesdale. Lochiel, Glencoe, 








Islay, 
Sail desing the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (Loch Maree), Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway; affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor, Davip MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest. medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real reuuet’ 
ee ee 

he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derr: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, wil) at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass, 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. London, B.0. 





‘ST. JACOB’S 
OIL! 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 
Per Bottle 2/6; Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
(Established 1746,) 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
LONDON. 





Jenny Linv. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746, 





For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. 





WRIGHT 


Becommended by the 
entire Medical eee > 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP. 
protection 


Never wash without it and thus ensure 
from infectious disease, 


‘In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet, 


In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded‘ B8APO CARBONIS DeTERGENS,’ 


Bm ag re 


USEL BY THE PUBLIO FOR A we on OF A —— 


PROPRIETORS : 


W. Y. WRIGHT &Co,, ™< Medicine Venton, he, 


SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. 
12 


1] Sey aivilioed 
Tablets, 6d. and Is. 





Unrivalled for the Com- 
— for it cleanses the 
kin, removes all impuri- 
ee 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Efffervescing and ar 5 oj Seming *! most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
everage. 
N Gives instant relief in one Sas. ft BILI0Us SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CoNSTIPATION, 
LaSSITUDE, HRARTBURN, and FEVERISH Co Toker FEVERS. ickly relieves or ci res the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and othe ¥ Huat, SM aLLPox, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and esisae diner anand entices at an Suen 
DR. TURLEY +—'T found it act as specific, in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 


Fever, no 
DR. SPARKS (Govern wernment Medical Inspector of ts from the Port of London) writes 1 have learare tn 
ve cordial ertinm 7 to ite ee ) f=! ne reat 


wea, Wy POW SENG Tuned it tn Linuhcaaarchireinane and I sm happy to state 
tn Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48. 6d., Lls., and 21s, each. 








May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 28.0. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to * Sulpholine’ in a few days, 
aad commence to fade away. Marne pimples, redness blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin 
ctaeee. however deeply roo fully at tacks. It destroys the animalcule which cause om unsightly 

rritable affections, and produces ‘ aclear, healthy skin. ‘ Suipholine? Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Ensures great Bodily Nerve, Mental and Digestive Strength. It promotes Appetite, dispels Li anguor and Depression. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold everywhere. Insist on having Pepper's * Tonic. 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


Ar nua, a pa from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of Gyspe ia, biliousness, 
of the liver, pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiaess, no appetite. Jt sets the liver 
iy uk, very miignaly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Bottles, 2s. Me Sold b; all Chemists. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest andj best. In a few days it graduall: Gnome or white hair to a perfectly natural shale. Recommended fi 
destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new yn 8 surpasses the effect of costiy washes. ls. 6d. Soid overyehaee.” 


NURSE EDDA’S "4 FATI N GS 


WONDERFUL 


BABY SOOTHER. 


THIS. unequalled remedy is entirely free from any 
Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
effect is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 
WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a simple, 
harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
should be without it ; have it ready in the house. 

Price ts. per Bottle at all Chemists, or free by Parcels’ 

Post ; same Price, 12 Stamps, to 
THOS. KEATING, Chemist, St. Pauls, London. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
NEARLY all children suffer from Worms; if sus- 
pected do not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child ; this remedy is sure to cure ; safe to use (has no 
effect except on Worms). 7%ns, Is. 1Ad., at all Chemists. 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS 


PATRONISED BY ere THE reed AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
AWARDS. 









































——+ 


THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT. 

TTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, — or Iron Bedsteads. 


The *mesciaion® Invalid Chair. | The ‘ es Invalid Couch. Led : tmp Bed- Rest. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. The ‘ Excelsior’ Hosa 


Mustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLION & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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PUTTONSVEAL & CHICKEN, § ” 


T TEASTURTLE Sour te JEUX 
me MEAT LOZENCES Bet 








SS 





PERFECTION | 


A PERFECT 
MARKING INK 


‘WITHOUT HEAT. 
No Trouble, 


WALTON’S 
‘FLORA NIGRA’ 


ean be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be 
removed without destroying the 


ic. 
*,* Invaluable to Hotels 
dries, price Is., 28. 6d., to 
Post free for 13 stamps. 
Chemists and Stationers, $c. 








PURITY | 


WALTON’S 
KALODERMA 


Has superseded everything 












for 
Chilblains, 
Chapped 
Hands, Cracked 
Lips, _Rough- 


face, neck, arms, and hands. 

Its cooling and refreshing 
qualities will be found a great 
luxury after the promenade or drive. 
Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 


ples. | Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 
. | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &C. 





Post free 33 stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SIMPLICITY ! 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S 
ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
Goods on Co Nickel 
Silver, &c., 


Post free for 21 Stamps. Also : 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
4 Shue of Ont Se ae 
cheap Jewelle ver, &C., eq 

solid Gold. When ladies wish 
to change Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
fi be found most convenient. 








Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and $ Upper Hill St., Richmond, 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 





BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT 
% te 






—_ 


Si MATCHES. 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE 8/CK-ROOM. 


The properties of BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR are identical with those of 
arrowroot, and it is in every respect equal to the costlies: qualities of that article. 

The uses of arrowroot in the sick-room are not only matter of tradition, but of every-day 
experience, and there can be but few persons who are not acquainted with its uses as an 
important ally to medical treatment. 

BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the same purposes, with at 
least equal acceptance and at considerably less cost, and therefore offers the facility of freer use 
to a larger public. 

It has received from medical and scientific authorities the highest testimonials to its purity 
and serviceableness; it is largely used in Hydropathic and other Institutions throughout the 
Kingdom, and its export to all foreign parts has long given it a world-wide reputation, 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY 1884. 


CONTENTS. 








PAGE 
JACK’s COURTSHIP: A SAILOR’s YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL . . . . . . . ° ‘ gp MOE 
Chapter XXVI.—Mr. Morecombe goes Ashore. 
» X&AXVII.—Aunt Damaris is Confidential. 
» XXVIII.—Half a Gale of Wind. 
SUNNY BRIGHTON. By RICHARD JEFFERIES ° ir? : . - 2353 
A BLUE Grass PENELOPE. ChaptersI.andII. By Bret Harte . . 265 
Maurice. By A.K.H.B. . ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . . 286 
BALLADE OF RAILWAY NovELs. By A. LANG . , . ; ‘ . 296 
THE First WHITE BUTTERFLY. By E. KAY ROBINSON. ‘ ° + 207 
Mapam. Chapters XXXI-XXXV. By Mrs. OLIPHANT . ° ° - 306 
CELLAR 
AND DECANTING 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS. 
REGISTERED 
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CHAMPAGNE 
STAND 


For enabling Champagne 
&c. to be drawn at plea- 
sure. Useful for the Side- 
board and Sick room. 


|!!! 
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PATENT 


BOTTLE CLIP 


For Sparkling Wines and 
Mineral Waters, 


= = ; = i oN INN ——_ 
aS =; a = Stas NY 


Mag 





Illustrated 





Price Lists free. 


PARROW & JACKSON 


16 GREAT TOWER STREET, & 8 HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
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PATENT SAFETY COTS. 


These Cots are made in Tubular Iron and Brass, and they combine StneNaTa 
and DURABILITY with LIGHTNESS and ELEGANCE, and are PERFECTLY SAFE. 
_ They can be used as a Rocking Cot, or, by a simple adjustment, tan be rendered 
immovable, and they fold into a small compass for travelling and ex tion. 

The Trimmed Cots form pretty articles of furniture, and their construction 
renders them most conducive to the HeaLTu, ComFortT, and SaArgsTY of CHILDREN, 





PRICES. 
UNTRIMMED. TRIMMED COMPLETE, 
No.1, In Iron (Black only).... £1 1 0 No. 1 quality .. ee 
No.2. Tubular Iron (White or No.2 ee 
Black), very strong st. dh epbocwenedanin 
is SRE ccccvcccsess 150 Coverlet to match, lined 
Mo. 8, BRAGS cvrcscsssescssccse 217 6 Silk 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL: 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC DRESS CUTTING. 
THE ART OF DRESS CUTTING MADE EASY. SYSTEM 
Instruction till Perfect, including System, ONE GUINEA, 10/6 


The School of Artistic Dress Catting, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, will send to any address, post-free, one of their invalnable 
pamphlets, which contains a full description of all the advantages 
of this beautiful method. Ladies can obtain a good income by 
securing one of the agencies. One agent appointed in each 
Gistrict, who bas the sole right of sale. The whole art 
of dress cutting taught for One Guinea. Ladies 
can teach themselves by sending for the 
set of Charts, on which 


are clearly printed direc- EXACT SHAPE 
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tions, costing 10/6, or, if OF THE ONLY PATENTED 
unable to teach them- 
selves, can, by pasing the DRESS CHART BY WHICH 
additional half-guinea, re- APERFECT FIT CAN BE. 
ceive Class Lessons until i GUARANTEED. t 
qualified. " j 
57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. Bankers, The City Bank. 





ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 


cools and refreshes the face, hands and arms of all 
exposed to the hot sun and dust, and eradicates Sunburn, 


Tan, Freckles, Excema, Stings of Insects, &c. Ask 





anywhere for Rowland’s Kalydor. 
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Jack's Courtship : 


A SAILOR’S YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. 


By W. CxiarK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. MORECOMBE GOES ASHORE, 


ie was half-past eleven before any notice was taken of the signal, 
and then you might have seen a white sail shining upon the sea 
to the right of the land that had broadened ahead, and was now 
on either bow, and taking the unmistakable configuration of the Isle 
of Wight coast between Dunnose and St. Catherine’s Point. All 
this while Florence had remained below, but suddenly on removing 
my eyes from the Cowes pilot cutter that was coming down to us, 
with a sharp heel of her mainsail, like the weather pinion of a gull 
rounding into the eye of a strong gale of wind, I glanced behind 
me and saw Florence and her aunt. They both stood near the 
mizzenmast, and Miss Damaris was holding on to one of the belay- 
ing pins that circled the spar. I was very completely taken aback 
by the sight of her, but had mind enough left in me to note her 
attire, which consisted of a small brown straw bonnet, over which 
was drawn the hood of a long thick cloak, so that, with her sharp 
hard bony face peering out of the cavernous head-gear, she might 
very well have passed for a lean Roman Catholic priest, rendered 
cadaverous by a large number of midnight vigils and mortifications. 
She did not look the sweeter for the spell of sea-sickness she had 
suffered from, and her keen greenish eyes travelled swiftly about, 
as she ran them over the sea, and the ship, and the passengers. 
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When Florence met my glance, a slight smile curled about 
her mouth, and she looked up at the stopped ensign with a sort of 
inquisitiveness, as if she partly suspected what it meant, but would 
like to make sure. I hardly knew what to do for a moment, 
whether to address her or ‘make tracks.’ I was in a manner 
fascinated by the old woman, and my stare attracted her notice 
presently, for she gave it me back with a bit of a scowl that, so to 
say, forced me to act; so stepping up to her with a pluck at the 
brim of my hat, I said in my politest way that I was sorry to have 
learnt from her niece that she had been ill; would she allow me 
to get her a chair? 

‘No, thank you,’ she answered, with a touch of old Hawke’s 
pomp in her manner, coupled with a large dash of acidity, and a 
brisk look of surprise at Florence, as if she wondered how her 
niece and I could have become intimate enough to talk about her 
in so short a time. 

‘ Will you tell me the meaning of that flag ?’ said Florence, with 
a world of suppressed amusement in her face, and looking lovely 
beyond expression in her hat, that was looped up on one side with 
a feather that rattled along the scuppers of it, and a warm tight- 
fitting jacket, with fur upon the sleeves and neck and bottom. 

‘It is a signal for a boat,’ said I, ‘ to take the pilot ashore. 
Yonder she comes—that white sail there.’ 

Just then Thompson passed us, and seeing his friend Damaris 
on deck he lurched up to her with a deep-sea bow. ‘ Glad to see 
you up, Miss Hawke,’ says he ; ‘ but then you know you're an old 
sailor, and I couldn’t dream of allowing you more than one day to 
suffer from sea-sickness.’ 

‘I should want a month,’ she answered in her sharp manner, 
with a kind of peck forward of her scythe-like nose, much as a 
pigeon moves its head when it walks, ‘if I were not an old sailor, 
for of all rolling ships the Strathmore is the worst. Don’t contradict 
me; I’m sure of what I say. What have you been doing with 
the vessel all this time, Captain? I hope there'll be no more 
pitching this voyage. It was shocking last night—I wonder I 
have a whole bone left. Never again will I take a stern cabin. 
Where are we, sir? What land is that ?’ 

‘The Isle of Wight, ma’am,’ answered Daniel. 

‘Well, I’m sure you've taken time enough to reach it,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘We shall be heaving-to in a moment for that boat,’ said 
Daniel ; ‘ and then, Miss Hawke, when the pilot has dropped over 
the side,’ giving me a look that made me tremble, for I wanted no 
freemasonry of that kind under the shadow of Damaris’ hatchet 
countenance, ‘ we will brace the yards around again and fairly start 
for beautiful Australia. And a fine run we shall make, no doubt. 
What do youthink, Mr. Edgemore? By the way, Miss Hawke, will 


you allow me to introduce an old schoolfellow of mine to you— 
Mr. P 
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‘Egerton,’ I exclaimed, covering up the interpolation by a pro- 
fuse bow, whilst Daniel left us to give some directions to the chie 
mate. Aunt Damaris inclined her angular body, and Florence 
pretended to be engrossed by the spectacle of the approaching 
pilot cutter. I could not help thinking that the soundof Egerton 
put a pleasanter look into the old lady’s face. She ran her eyes 
over me in a sharp quick inspection of my clothes, paying close 
attention to my boots, and dwelling upon the silk handkerchief 
round my neck ; and then said she, ‘ Are you going to settle in 
Australia, Mr. Egerton ?’ 

‘N—no, I think not,’ I answered. ‘I’m just going to have a 
look round.’ 

‘I hope you're not going out with the idea of making your 
fortune,’ said she. ‘ You'll be disappointed if that’s your dream. 
Money is just as hard to get in Australia as in England. I mean 
gentlemen find it so. Mechanics and labourers manage, but 
there’s no room for gentlemen.’ And she cast her eyes upon the 
Isle of Wight, as though she would suggest that I had better get 
ashore whilst the chance remained, if I was going to Australia 
with the notion that I could make my fortune there as a gentleman. 

‘I am not going to Australia for the sake of money,’ I replied 
blandly. ‘I am fond of travelling by water, and I am particularly 
anxious to see the lovely Bay of Sydney.’ 

Florence looked round as though wishful to check any approach 
to equivocation. But what was I to say? and wasn’t my whole 
existence on shipboard what is called in Ireland a ‘ loy’ ? 

‘ Have you been sea-sick, Mr. Egerton ?’ asked Damaris, round- 
ing off the name as if she liked pronouncing it. 

‘I did not breakfast in the cuddy yesterday morning,’ said I, 
rendered resolute by the lovely exhortation in my darling’s eyes 
to be as accurate as I possibly could; ‘ but I am sorry to hear that 
there has been a good deal of suffering among some of the pas- 
sengers.’ 

‘Yes, one gentleman,’ said she, with a glance at Florence that 
instantly turned her face into marble as it stood between me and 
the sweep of soft blue sky over the quarter, ‘ has, my niece tells 
me, been very ill. He must expect to suffer at first: but there is 
very little movement in the ship now, and he ought to feel better. 
Do you know, Florence, I have a great mind to send the steward 
to him with my compliments and ask him to make an effort to 
come on deck. The sunshine and the air are sure to do him good.’ 

‘You had better not interfere with him, aunt,’ said Florence 
quietly ; ‘ he will come on deck in due course. If the manis sick, 
it will be cruel to send him your compliments.’ 

‘Don’t call him the man, Florence,’ exclaimed Aunt Damaris, 
with a kind of saw-like sound in her throat, and her old nose gave 
another peck out of the hood. 

It was very certain from all this that she had no idea how 
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hear you for the disgraceful noise those people are making ;’ and 
she led the way aft, going indeed to the extreme end of the poop. 

‘Did you say you could tell me something about him, sir ? ’ 
exclaimed Aunt Damaris, with a sharp peck of her face at me as 
she tackled me afresh. 

‘I know him only as a person who shared my cabin,’ I an- 
swered. ‘He was excessively sea-sick, and in my opinion is well 
advised to leave the vessel, as I believe another day or two of 
what he called “wolling” would have killed him. I was up 
pretty nearly all through the night with him. Is hea gentleman ? 
I was disposed to consider him respectable until I heard his very 
wicked language.’ 

‘Don’t ask me any questions about him!’ cried the old lady. 
‘Florence, could you have believed this of him? Could you 
have imagined him capable of such conduct ?’ 

My darling pursed up her mouth and looked at her aunt 
steadily, then dropped her eyes without speaking. 

‘What could be taking him to Australia?’ said I. ‘He 
could not be going there for love of the people of that country, 
surely, for he spoke in great contempt of them. I hope, madam,’ 
said I, in the mildest tone I could assume, ‘that I shall not be 
giving offence if I declare him, on my honour, to be one of the 
greatest asses that was ever let loose by nature upon the world. 
If Captain Thompson were not busy, I would call upon him to 
give you his opinion of Mr. Morecombe. Was he going to seek 
his fortune ? You should have been boxed up with him, as I 
was, and listened to the imbecilities he delivered himself of in 
the intervals of his sickness. What could have induced him, do 
you conceive, to attempt a voyage of which the first twenty-four 
hours have very nearly killed him ?’ 

‘I have requested you not to ask me any questions about 
him, sir!’ exclaimed Aunt Damaris, shrilly. ‘Florence, come 
with me downstairs. I am quite unnerved. Could anything be 
more extraordinary ? Fancy leaving the ship drunk; never 
giving anybody the least idea of his intentions—and think of the 
whole of his passage money being wasted!’ And making a kind 
of snap at Florence’s arm, she walked hurriedly to the companion, 
giving me a stiff bow just before she disappeared down the steps, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
AUNT DAMARIS IS CONFIDENTIAL. 


WELL, by this time the main yards had been swung, and 
the Strathmore was heading on her road down Channel, fairly 
under way, on her own hook, for the other side of the world, 
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The swell of the sea had gone down, there was no weight in the 
brisk small surges which the merry wind had set a-rolling, and 
the fine ship, with all plain sail on her, from the flying-jib to 
the mizzen-royal, swept steadily along with a heel of the hull that 
sloped her canvas against the blue sky and the white sunlight in the 
south, that was making a blaze of silver of the water over the port 
bow. It was a day fit to keep a mute grinning for the fulness of 
the life and light of it. You saw the high clouds blowing like bits 
of mother-o’ pearl out of the distant green land, which shelved in 
and out with a space of lustrous white right abeam, where Durls- 
ton Point yawned into the Solent, and the wake astern, spreading 
into a fan of foam, seemed to be full of leaping mackerel, with 
the sparking up of glittering lumps of water where the windward 
line of the track collided with the little seas and shivered them. 
Of all that numerous company of human souls which the ship 
was bearing to a distant land, there was surely none happier at 
heart than I. It was not only that Morecombe was out of the 
road, it was not only that his manner of going was the completest 
victory over her father and aunt that Florence could have won, 
it was not only that my darling was in the ship with me and that 
I knew I had her love; the magic of the sea was in me too, 
mates ; all the freedom and delight that comes blowing to a man 
upon the salt, sunlit wind, all the gladness of health and imagina- 
tion that is swept up like spray out of the heave of the coiling 
billows and that passes into the heart as the spirit of a pure and 
generous cordial works its way into the brain. I stood lost in 
thought, but with straining eyes, as I may warrant, gazing at the 
flickering gleam of the pilot cutter’s canvas as it hovered upon 
the bright green waters before melting into the film of dim 
land beyond. 

It was now lunch-time, the passengers were in the cuddy, and 
I joined them ; there seemed to be no more sea-sickness, though I 
questioned if the Bay of Biscay would not revive a qualm here 
and there. But there was no excuse for nausea now, for though 
there was a sort of breathing in the water, a respiration rolling up 
as it might be out of the ocean towards which we were heading, 
with a kind of yearning response to it in the floating hurl of the 
ship, it was too long-drawn to take notice of, and the deep 
Strathmore seemed to be sailing as steadily over the foam 
which her shearing cutwater flung under and along her bends 
as a sleigh over a level plain of snow. Aunt Damaris and 
Florence were already seated when I sculled round the side of 
the table, and took the place I had heretofore occupied ; the old 
lady had decked herself out in a cap and mittens, and there was 
a hard wooden look on her face. When she noticed where I 
had seated myself, she lay back so as to peer at me from behind 
Thompson’s broad shoulders, on which I said, ‘Did you speak, 
Miss Hawke?’ 
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‘No, sir, I did not,’ she replied, whipping herself erect as a 
length of bent whalebone recovers itself. 

‘I saved your old post for you, you see,’ said Thompson to 
her. 

‘But why do you separate me from my niece?’ she inquired, 
inspecting him severely from the level of his eyes, for she and 
Daniel were of the same stature, sitting and standing. 

‘ Why,’ he answered, ‘if I put you both on my right or left, 
there would be one of you that couldn’t by any possibility be next 
tome. Now I couldn’t forego you, and at the same time I didn’t 
want to lose the happiness of having your niece by my side; so 
how should a plain sailor work such a traverse as this except by 
placing himself between you ?’ 

Well, she couldn’t help herself, for to have made Florence change 
her place would have been rather too marked a proceeding, with all 
the passengers there looking on; and then again, do you see, she 
might not perhaps have been sure that Florence would obey her. 
Meanwhile during this brief skirmish my darling sat quiet, 
glancing at the people, and not appearing to hear what her aunt 
was talking about. I said to her, speaking low—and unless her 
aunt dodged Thompson’s square figure she never could tell, if we 
sank our tones, whether Florence and I conversed or not—‘ After 
the very humiliating defeat of Morecombe’s plot, your aunt, I sup- 
pose, will give up playing duenna.’ 

‘Do not mention that man’s name to me,’ she replied softly. 
‘IT amso disgusted that I do not even like to think of him. Iam 
sure the motion of the ship has driven him crazy. What language 
for a gentleman to use!’ 

‘He was drunk,’ said 1; ‘the poor wretch did not know what 
he said. Before we shelve him, tell me, my pet, what your aunt 
thinks of him ?’ 

‘What would she think of you, could she hear you call me 
your pet?’ said my love, hiding her face by looking close into her 

late. 
: ‘ Are you not my pet ?’ I whispered. 

‘You say I am, and I suppose therefore I must be,’ she 
replied. 

‘ My pet for life, darling! my pet to 4 

‘Florence,’ rasped out Aunt Damaris, with her sharp nose pro- 
jecting beyond Daniel’s cravat ; ‘ don’t you hear me speak to you?’ 

*No, aunt,’ she replied, colouring up. ‘What is it you 
say?’ 

‘Do you want me to borrow Captain Thompson’s speaking- 
trumpet?’ cried the old lady. ‘I’m asking you if you have my 
smelling-bottle in your pocket?’ 

Florence found the bottle and passed it. 

‘I’m afraid,’ whispered I, ‘that your aunt is a little quick- 
tempered, I don’t like to hear my darling addressed so sharply.’ 
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‘Oh, she is terribly mortified by what has happened,’ she 
replied. ‘And you must know that she is in the utmost fright 
lest the passengers should suspect Mr. Morecombe and we were 
previously acquainted. She is very sensitive as to other people’s 
opinions of her.’ That I might have suspected of Alphonso Hawke’s 
sister. ‘She nearly went into hysterics when we left the deck. 
She advocated the man so warmly after they were introduced in 
' London, and took papa’s side sostrongly! She feels thoroughly 
humiliated, and is the more angry because she cannot quarrel with 
me about him, and has nobody else that she can open her mind 
to.’ 

‘You must have had a great deal of courage to accept her as 
a companion for a long voyage, Florence.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered quickly, and with the tiniest show of 
warmth, ‘but then I did not know the meaning of the voyage. 
It is explained now, but I do not regret being here;’ and she 
looked at me. 

The impassioned answer I was about to make was baulked by 
the navy man calling out, ‘Captain, Mrs. O’Brien is under the 
impression that the young gentleman who has left us is the son 
of a baronet of old family. Is the lady right ?’ 

*Ye'll find I am,’ exclaimed Mrs. O’Brien. 

‘We shipmasters are never supposed to know anything about 
our passengers,’ replied Thompson blandly. ‘ Our duty is to con- 
vey them safely from port to port, and endeavour to make them 
happy and comfortable whilst they are with us.’ 

‘ And quite enough too,’ said Mr. Thompson Tucker. ‘ A man’s 
business is nobody’s but his own.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ observed Mr. Marmaduke Mortimer, who, along with 
his newly married wife, was exceedingly polite and amiable to 
everybody when not engaged in being affectionate. 

‘ There’s Miss Hawke perhaps will tell us about the gentleman,’ 
cried Mrs. O’Brien, coming out very easily with Aunt Damaris’ 
name. ‘I believe, mam, you had met before?’ 

‘IT am really unable to give you any information about him,’ 
replied the old lady very grimly, and with an expression of face I 
was left to imagine, not being able to see her. Daniel glanced at 
me, and I at Florence. If any of the passengers had supposed 
that Aunt Damaris had been previously acquainted with More- 
combe, this answer of hers put their doubts at rest. Apparently 
nothing had restrained them from speaking their minds about the 
youth but the idea that the Hawkes were friends of his, which 
they would have got perhaps from seeing him sitting and talking 
with them in the cuddy—as I did—when we were in the river. 

‘Does anybody know,’ observed Mrs. Jackson, ‘what object 
Mr. Morecombe had in coming into this ship? Surely he couldn’t 
have embarked only for the purpose of being sea-sick, and then 
drinking himself intoxicated and using profane words,’ 
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‘I suppose he forfeits his passage-money, Captain ?’ said Mr. 
Marmaduke Mortimer. 

‘Oh yes,’ answered Daniel ; ‘ that’s gone as completely as he 
has.’ 

‘What could be taking him to Australia?’ persisted Mrs. 
Jackson. ‘If he had any motive in going there at all, it is so 
very odd that he should abandon the voyage within a few hours 
of his commencing it.’ 

‘ He’s a lunatic, Maria,’ said her husband, ‘and as bad a speci- 
men of the kind as ever I encountered.’ 

I felt for Florence’s hand and gave it a squeeze; there was a 
disconcerted look, with a touch of pain and shame in it, in the 
darling’s face, but the pressure brought out a little smile. 

‘He was driven out of the ship by sea-sickness, Captain 
Jackson,’ said I. ‘ He was no lunatic. He shared my cabin and 
I witnessed his sufferings. The doctor there will tell you that 
the steward had orders not to stint him in brandy, the only specific 
that would give him life enough to put on his clothes and leave the 
ship.’ 

‘I did not conceive that he would make himself drunk, Mr. 
Egerton,’ said the doctor. 

‘I’ve been a temperate man all my life,’ said Daniel: ‘ but 
had I suffered as Mr. Morecombe did, I’d have been willing to 
swallow the English Channel had it been brandy or whisky. 
Captain Jackson, you could have seen in the young gentleman’s 
face what he had gone through.’ 

‘Ay, but his language!’ cried Mrs. O’Brien. ‘Sure it was 
horrible, Captain. He drove me away, and the dreadful words 
still ring in me ears.’ 

‘ Oh, come, it wasn’t so bad as all that,’ exclaimed Mr. Thompson 
Tucker. ‘A few strong words, you know, Mrs. O’Brien, but really 
nothing more than an enraged lord would bestow upon a clumsy 
valet.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said I, ‘ the man didn’t know what he was saying.’ 

‘But the words would be in him when he was sober,’ cried 
Mrs. O’Brien, ‘so that makes him a bad person any way.’ 

‘ That’s just it,’ remarked Mrs. Grant. ‘If there’s wickedness 
in the heart, it matters not whether the tongue speaketh it or not.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’ said Mr. Thompson Tucker. 
‘It mayn’t matter to the man, perhaps, but it’s not all the same 
to the company he’s in.’ 

‘If Mr. Morecombe is really a baronet’s son,’ exclaimed 
Captain Jackson, with immense emphasis and in a sort of summing 
up way, ‘all that I can say is, I am very sorry to hear it, for such 
a creature as he would be a disgrace to Whitechapel.’ 

Aunt Damaris left the table, and in a few moments Florence 
followed her. 


The others sat a while speaking their minds very freely about, 
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Mz. Morecombe ; but as the subject was tiresome, and it was no 
part of my business to defend the absent man’s character, I went 
on deck to meditate upon the numerous things which had in the 
most unexpected way turned out to my advantage, one of the 
most important, in my opinion, being Aunt Damaris’ answer to 
Mrs. O’Brien. Think of Alphonso’s sister pretending not to know 
anything about Morecombe! What shame thut piece of shamming 
expressed—what disgust! Sir Reginald Morecombe’s son 
positively disowned by the sister of the man who was plotting 
like the very spirit of mischief to get his daughter to accept him! 
Why, had Morecombe left the ship in the most dignified manner, 
taking a respectful and reluctant farewell of Aunt Damaris and 
Florence, and followed by the sympathy and admiration of the 
passengers, I should have accepted his departure as a marvellous 
stroke of good fortune for me. But going as he had—drunk and 
swearing—amid the gibes and laughter of the ’tweendeck people, 
causing by his behaviour all the passengers aft to wonder who he 
could be and rendering Aunt Damaris too heartily ashamed and 
disgusted to admit that he was a friend of hers and Florence, 
made the whole business a sort of miracle of good luck. It was 
entirely beyond any plot that I could have contrived for my own 
advancement ; my cleverest wishes never could have reached up to 
the perfectly simple but exquisite ingenuity of accident. 

The ship was sailing fast; the wind blew with a cheerful 
humming ittto the gray hollows of the swelling canvas whose face 
glared like cotton at the sun over the lee topsail yardarms; and 
there was a deeper green in the curve of the long and scarcely 
perceptible swell that under-swept a flashing hurry of surges 
which ran at the deep and steady ship abeam with a feathering 
and flaking of their crests, and went away to leeward in oil-smooth 
billows. The decks made a picture to fill the eye; children 
running about in the sunshine ’twixt the galley and the bulwarks 
where the cable-range lay thick and massive, whilst the foot of 
the swollen foresail arched over transversely with the shrouds 
and backstays ruled black against the gray of the shadowed cloths; 
groups of people on the forecastle hanging over the rail and 
watching the passing water, or walking to and fro with their hair 
blowing to the strong down-draught of blue sunlit wind pouring 
under the foretack or out from the hollow of the topmast stay- 
sail, and a shifting of shadows all along and a gushing of white 
light between the sails, and an eager sparkling of glass and brass in 
fresh places as a gust would blow with a moan over the bulwarks 
and heel the ship by a quarter of a strake, or as the long swell 
rose full at her forefoot and slowly lifted the flying jibboom-end 
with a tender sinking of the counter towards the snow of the wake 
that whirled out from under the quarters. 

After a little Aunt Damaris and Florence arrived on deck. I 
was standing forward of the port quarter-boat leaning against the 
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rail, and thought it best to appear not to see them. So I looked 
to be absorbed in watching the foam rushing past under the 
channels, and when I took another peep over my shoulder I spied 
them in conversation with Daniel and Mr. Thompson Tucker. I 
was deep in thought when I heard somebody say, ‘ Mr. Egerton,’ 
and turning I found Aunt Damaris at my elbow. She was alone, 
and Florence on the other side patrolling the deck with her arm 
in Daniel’s. ‘ Mr. Egerton,’ said she, in a much milder tone than 
I should have thought possible in the possessor of so lean and 
acidulated a face, ‘did not you tell me that you shared Mr. 
Morecombe’s cabin ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, breathing a little quickly, ‘ that is so.’ 

‘You know,’ she continued, very polite and still very mild, 
‘that that gentleman’s extraordinary manner of leaving the ship 
has excited much observation among the passengers ? Mrs. O’Brien, 
as you probably heard, quite conveyed the idea that she supposed 
Mr. Morecombe and I were acquainted previous to our meeting 
here. Can you tell me, Mr. Egerton, if you ever heard him say 
anything likely to produce such an impression ?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you will have the truth, Miss Hawke, my 
answer is yes.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ she exclaimed, starting. ‘ What was it he said?’ 

‘The notion he gave me was,’ said I, speaking slowly, with a 
cautious reference to my conscience and at the same time much 
enjoying this unexpected privilege of plain speaking, ‘that he 
and you, and a gentleman whom he vulgarly ridiculed as an old 
Australian cock, had plotted this voyage in the hope that he would 
sicken your niece, who had already rejected him, into accepting him. 
I gathered that he was in want of money, although the son of a 
baronet and apparently very highly connected. I inferred that he 
had embarked on this voyage as a commercial speculation. There 
seemed to be no love, no liking even, in the matter.’ He was wanted, 
I understood, because of the title that would come to him at his 
father’s death. That’s all I know about him,’ said I coolly. 

Aunt Damaris’ face was a curious picture. Pale and gaping, 
eyes goggling, brows arched with horror and amazement, and in- 
dignation writhing in her lean features, it formed as it stared 
forth upon me out of her bonnet one of the most striking and 
impressive recollections of a life not wholly undiversified. 

‘I hope, Mr. Egerton,’ she gasped, ‘that you didn’t believe 
him. Pray was he drunk when he talked in this manner ?’ 

‘He was very sea-sick, but not drunk,’ I replied. 

She bit her lip, she looked round at Florence, and seemed in 
real distress of mind. ‘ How very dreadful,’ she exclaimed, ‘ that 
he should talk to a perfect stranger in that way.’ Then, cocking 
her eye at my face with a very earnest look atit, she appeared as 
the Scotch say to take a thought, and said, ‘ Walk with me up and 
down, will you, Mr. Egerton?’ 
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‘With pleasure; let me give you the support of my arm, 
there is a slight heaving in the ship.’ And hooked on to each 
other, off we stumped the whole length of the deck in the tail of 
the Joyce procession, whilst Florence stared as if she distrusted 
her eyesight, and Daniel seemed to be one immense grin from his 
boots to his cap. 

‘Mr. Egerton,’ said Aunt Damaris, after a short pause, and 
with a sort of tremulous sucking in of her breath before she spoke, 
‘I am sure you are a gentleman.’ 

‘You are very good, Miss Hawke,’ saidI. ‘I hope I am—I 
try to behave as one.’ 

‘Your name speaks for itself,’ she continued. ‘ But I like your 
manners. You'll excuse my plain speaking—lI’m old enough to 
deserve forgiveness for being candid. I was much pleased by the 
way in which you defended Mr. Morecombe at lunch against the 
sneers of Captain Jackson.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I have no opinion of Mr. Morecombe; but the 
man had suffered, I had witnessed what he went through, and it 
was right that I should give my evidence.’ 

‘His behaviour at the last was most odious,’ she exclaimed, 
holding on tight to my arm in her agitation. ‘ It seems incredible 
that a person of breeding should get drunk and use such language.’ 

‘ Why, yes,’ said I, ‘ but as he was a perfect stranger to us all, 
his conduct need not signify.’ 

Her grip of my arm tightened, and she said, ‘It would ease my 


mind to speak out. Asa gentleman, Mr. Egerton, you are, I am 
sure, to be trusted.’ 


‘Implicitly,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Well, then,’ said she, ‘what Mr. Morecombe told you was not 
wholly false, but dreadfully exaggerated, in consequence, as I do 
not doubt, of drink. His statement to you places me in a most 
awkward position—that is, if you should think proper to repeat it, 
which I trust and pray you may not, for if the passengers were 
to hear the story it would make the voyage exceedingly uncom- 
fortable to me.’ 

‘You need not fear, Miss Hawke,’ said I, tenderly, and with a 
small squeeze of her bony arm against my ribs ; ‘not a hint of 
Mr. Morecombe’s exaggerated, if not drunken statement, shall 
ever escape me.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Egerton. You know what the passengers 
think of him,’ she continued, her manner so mild that you might 
fairly call it soft. ‘Had he joined this ship merely as an 
acquaintance, I should not object to owning him as such; but 
there were other reasons. He exaggerated horribly, I assure 
you, but his story to you was not wholly false.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said I, in an off-hand way, ‘that your niece will 
be rich, and that he was pursuing her in compliance with her 
papa’s wishes, but against her own.’ 
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‘ Ye—yes,’ said she, with great reluctance in her tanner, 
‘ that to a large extent is it. I was deceived. When I was in- 
troduced to him by my niece’s papa—my brother, sir—I took 
him to be a very gentlemanly young man, and was most favour- 
ably impressed by him. This too was my brother’s opinion, and 
we certainly thought him a desirable match for my niece. Who 
could have imagined that he would have acted so disgracefully in 
this ship! so vilely as to force me to imply that he was an utter 
stranger to me, and to oblige me to be begging you to conceal 
his story from the passengers, that we may escape their imper- 
tinent chatter during the time we are in the vessel!’ 

‘You have my warmest sympathy, Miss Hawke, I am sure; 
and as to my secrecy you may count upon me as if I were a 
priest. I shall dismiss his story from my mind—more especially 
all that part about this voyage being a plot, and the ship a rat- 
trap in which he was to catch your niece.’ 

‘What a horrid creature!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Fancy anybody 
calling himself a gentleman talking like that of a young lady! A 
rat-trap ! I wish I could catch him in one! I should like to punish 
the odious fellow!’ 

‘Then I am to assume, Miss Hawke,’ said I, ‘that he did not 
join this ship at the wish of your brother ?’ 

‘No, I won’t say that,’ she answered. ‘ You may assume that 
he did—my brother believing, as J did, that he was a gentleman 
in feeling as well as by birth, and a not undesirable acquisition to 
our family. But the very moment I arrive in Sydney I will write 
a letter to Clifton that shall undeceive my brother in that respect. 
A desirable match! Why, after his misconduct, his manner of 
leaving the ship, his dreadful language, I would no more dream of 
sanctioning his alliance with my niece than of allowing her to 
wed one of the sailors at the end of the ship there.’ 

The old rasp was in her throat as she delivered herself of 
these words, but it clearly did her good to ease her mind. It 
was what the old creature wanted ; the chance had come, and you 
may reckon I didn’t baulk her. On a sudden she let go my arm, 
stepping out nevertheless very briskly alongside of me, and 
accommodating her old legs with much dexterity to the inclined 
deck and the occasional floating heave of it, and looked at me 
attentively with a preliminary anxious peck towards me of her 
chopper-like face. ‘I really don’t know,’ said she, ‘what you 
can think of me for talking to you so candidly, and, indeed, I 
hardly know what to think of myself. You see how it has come 
about, don’t you? Shame forced me to tell Mrs. O’Brien I could 
give her no information concerning Mr. Morecombe ; and then I 
discover that among those who heard that answer were you, Mr. 
Egerton, to whom that wretched young man had related a most 
exaggerated story, equal toa lie, sir, indeed. A rat-trap? the 
horrid creature! Why did I ever place myself in such a position ? 
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I simply desired to oblige my brother and to promote the interests 
of my niece, as I believed. I trust you will not speak to your 
friend the captain? Pray consider how intensely mortified my 
feelings would be if I conceived that Mr. Morecombe’s aggravating 
falsehoods were to pass about, and get from us here to those low 
passengers who actually made a sort of rag-fair of the ship when 
that miserable person left the vessel. I could never show my nose 
on deck ; I never could. I am dreadfully sensitive.’ 

I assured her again, in the most emphatic language I could 
employ, that no syllable of what either she or Mr. Morecombe had 
related should escape me. On this she took my arm again, and 
became wonderfully gracious. Regularly as we came abreast in our 
walk of Daniel and Florence on the weather side of the deck I would 
note my darling peeping at me with laughing eyes, whilst the 
natural red of the skipper’s face would occasionally take a sort of 
apoplectic duskiness from the severity of his pent-up merriment. 
My keen anxiety to be exceedingly polite to Aunt Damaris, my per- 
fect willingness to do anything she required, no doubt rendered 
my behaviour and society very pleasing. Indeed, to speak the 
truth, I had always made shift, ever since I was a little boy, to 
‘get on,’ as it is called, with old ladies. I can’t tell you what 
there was in me to please them, but they always took to me. 
What Florence had implied of her aunt—that Morecombe’s 
conduct had established a heavy grievance in her mind, and she was 
crazy through not having anybody to open herself to—was proved 
now that she had hold of my arm and found me sympathetic. I 
never knew an old tongue to rattle on as hers did. Had I been 
her lawyer or her oldest friend she could not have been more gar- 
rulous and communicative. She told me in what part of Sydney 
she was born, how her father had made a great deal of money by 
buying a piece of land which was now crowded with fine houses; 
how her brother Alphonso had acquired a fortune by breeding sheep, 
and so on; and then she would talk of Morecombe and abuse him, 
declaring that she should never cease to wonder at her blindness 
in not perceiving that his manners when they were introduced were 
the cheapest kind of social veneer, hiding a very despicable nature. 
But, said she, her brother’s praise of him had greatly prejudiced 
her in his favour, and then you see he was a baronet’s son, and very 
highly connected ; ‘ and what made me more willing,’ she exclaimed, 
‘to help the project my brother had in sending my niece with me 
to Australia in company with Mr. Morecombe was the annoyance 
that had been caused him by a Mr. Jack Seymour, who had met his 
daughter at Clifton and had fallen in love with her.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said I, feeling my throat turn very dry : ‘ there has 
evidently been no lack of complication in all this business, Miss 
Hawke.’ 

‘Too much for me, I can assure you, Mr. Egerton,’ she answered ; 


‘indeed it is enough to make me thankful that I am a single 
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woman and spared all the anxiety of children. However, indignant 
as my brother will feel when he hears about Mr. Morecombe, and 
reflects that he has spent his money in vain—for I must tell you 
that the pitiful creature actually allowed Mr. Hawke to pay his 
passage to Sydney—it will console him to know that the 
voyage effectually puts a stop to the pursuit of the underbred 
person who was paying attention to my niece through the medium 
of his cousins.’ 

‘Yes, that ought to console him,’ said 1; ‘the voyage is not 
hopelessly aimless.’ 

‘ Quite the reverse,’ she cried. ‘ What I shall tell my brother is 
that nothing more fortunate could have happened: for it enabled 
us to discover the real character of that worthless creature Mr. 
Morecombe before it was too late—I mean, before my niece had 
become his wife: besides putting an end to the mischievous atten- 
tions of the person I have named, who, my brother told me, had 
been a sailor, and was a very common insulting youth.’ 

Lucky, thought I, that this is not said in my darling’s presence ! 
If it did not force her to betray me by look or by speech, might I 
be hanged. As for my own feelings, why, all the effect the words 
had was to set me laughing, to cover which I exclaimed, ‘ Thanks 
to the interest you take in your niece, Miss Hawke, both the com- 
mon sailor youth and Mr. Morecombe are effectually cleared away 
out of her road.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, smiling grimly, in sympathy with my 
laugh or out of politeness ; ‘the voyage was well planned after all, 
though the consequences to me might have been exceedingly dis- 
agreeable had Mr. Morecombe talked as freely to the other pas- 
sengers as he did to you.’ 

And then, after a bit of a pause, she said, ‘I think you told me 
that you are not going to Australia to settle ?’ 

‘No, madam, I shall probably return in this ship.’ 

‘Do your family reside in England, Mr. Egerton?’ she asked. 
It was the most fortunate thing in the world that Florence quitted 
Daniel at that moment and joined us. There was a long family 
catechism in each of the greenish eyes Aunt Damaris turned upon 
me, and I was trembling on the verge of a bottomless pit of 
equivocation when my sweetheart unconsciously came to my rescue. 

‘You know my niece, so there is no need to introduce you,’ said 
the old lady most graciously. ‘Florence, my dear, I have been 
taking I don’t know how many turns, and it is astonishing how 
much better I feel for the exercise.’ 

‘You certainly look the better for it, aunt,’ exclaimed Florence, 
with a rich note of laughter in her voice, and glancing at me with 
her eyes rendered brilliant by the contrast of the soft warm colour 
on her cheeks. 

‘I hope, madam,’ said I, ‘that this is only the first of many 
walks of the same kind, for nothing could be more agreeable to 
me,’ and with a slight bow and a lift of my hat I sheered off, 
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noting with intense satisfaction the gratified look in Aunt Damaris’ 
face. 

Well, soon afterwards they went below, and I saw no more of 
them for the rest of the afternoon. Thompson came up and began 
to joke me about my conquest over the old lady, but finding me 
full of thought, he had the good sense to leave me alone after awhile. 
The manner in which the old lady had opened her mind to me set 
my thoughts flowing in a new channel altogether, and I stood for 
I don’t know how long a while leaning over the rail, with my eyes 
upon the water and my brain whirring like the machinery in a 
locomotive factory, until I believe the people forward imagined I 
was sea-sick. We were sailing a good ten knots an hour, and be- 
fore I left the deck the darkness had closed around and away over 
the starboard bow; distant maybe seventeen miles was Portland 
High Light, a mere spark, but the sight of it made me reckon that 
if this wind held we should be on with the Start before midnight, 
and that the Scillies would be on our starboard quarter by noon 
next day. It was fine sailing, and when the dusk came along, with 
a scattering of sharp bright stars among the high clouds, the ship 
became a phantom; and I lingered for five minutes after I had 
turned to go below, with my hand on the companion, to watch the 
spectral glimmering shadows piled one atop of the other as they 
rose, until coming to the royals youspied nothing but what might 
pass for a streak of mist hanging over the topgallant sails and blow- 
ing along with the ship. There was noble music in the chanting of 
the bow-wave as it rolled away from the cutwater, and you would 
have fancied that some of the children belonging to the ’tween-decks 
had clambered aloft, and had broken out into singing for joy of the 
wonder of the sight of the stars that looked to lie close to the 
towering mastheads, had you heard the strains that poured down 
from the shadowy fabric on high and the flute-like whistling of 
the wind as it swept through the hundred ropes of all sizes which 
ran taut from the ship into the gloom over her. 





_ CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HALF A GALE OF WIND. 


WHEN I left the deck and entered the lighted cuddy, I forgot all 
about the wonderful evening picture, and thought only of Florence 
and the score of matters I had in my mind to say to her; and 
mighty pleased was I when, on everybody being seated, I peered 
past the captain and found Aunt Damaris’ place vacant. 

‘She complains of a headache,’ said Florence ; ‘I think you 
made her walk too much,’ 

‘I am sorry that her head aches, but I’m glad she’s not at 
table,’ said I. ‘ Her absence enables me to be fluent, and I want 


to tell you what our talk was about.’ 
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‘Oh, she has told me everything,’ exclaimed Florence, laugh- 
ing. ‘Don’t you think her a rather strange person?’ 

‘Well, rather,’ I replied. ‘ But, for all that, I fancy I could 
like her if she would let me. She called Jack Seymour, it is 
true, a vulgar insulting person: but that, my darling, is because 
she doesn’t know what a charming creature he is.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ said Florence, giving me the chance 
of a peep into her eyes, the depths of whose pure sweet beauty I 
was always on the look out to sound. ‘ Let me tell you she con- 
siders Mr. Egerton a most gentlemanly young man, refreshingly 
unaffected, yet with something very thorough-bred about him too, 
and a real treat to talk to after Mr. Morecombe. I am using her 
own words, Jack.’ 

‘You must be joking!’ cried I, on the broad grin. 

‘Indeed I am not,’ she answered. ‘You appear to have won 
her heart. But dear me! what will she say when she discovers 
who you are ?’ and a delightful air of puzzlement came over her face 
as she mechanically glanced along the table at the people who were 
talking and laughing as they gobbled over the plates the stewards 
put before them. 

‘TI have been turning that point over in my mind,’ said I, ‘ and 
the conclusion I have arrived at is that your aunt ought not to 
know wholam. If there is a chance of her liking me as Mr. 
Egerton, then what is to stop me from making her affectionate by 
paying her all the attention she will allow me to bestow on her ? 
Then when the mask is dropped at last she will be too fond of me 
as a mam to bother over the name I go by. Do you see that, my 
pet? She shall think me in love with her for the sweetness of 
her disposition. I'll overwhelm her. Those old ladies are 
wonderfully credulous. Nothing to do but to eye them pensively, 
and forthwith they go and buy new caps,’ 

‘What’s the joke, Miss Hawke?’ asked Thompson, hearing 
my sweetheart’s laughter. ‘Jack making fun of somebody, I'll 
wager. He’s too much of a monopolist to suit my book. He 
engrosses all your attention and gives me no chance to edge in a 
word. Talk of concealing his feelings! of misleading all these 
ladies and gentlemen and Miss Damaris Hawke! Why, the work- 
ings of his heart might be watched from the flying jibboom end.’ 

Though he spoke low, it was nevertheless terribly alarming 
to hear hira joke in this fashion, for his voice was by no means 
melodious, and even his whispers had something of the sound of 
a straining timber in them; so I gave him an imploring look 
along with a glance at Florence (who was smiling with a little 
confusion in her expression) as if to entreat him to spare me for 
her sake. But if I had felt the necessity of behaving with caution 
before the passengers, I should certainly not have stood in need of 
a hint from him. The truth is I had made up my mind not to let 
the suspicions or curiosity of the cuddy folk hinder my courtship. 


I had no intention of suppressing my love for Florence when 
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others were by, and it was a question very shortly to be settled 
whether indeed I should think it worth while to conceal my 
passion even when Aunt Damaris was looking on. However, 
Thompson was not to be put off; he insisted upon conversing 
with Florence; whereupon I talked to Mrs. Grant, who sat at the 
after-end of the length-wise table nearest ours, but I was soon 
deep in whispers with Florence again. She told me that after I 
left them her aunt had indulged in a number of surmises re- 
specting my birth, connections, and social position, and that 
when she had done extolling me she fell again upon Mr. 
Morecombe, denounced him as an impostor, said that there never 
could have been an atom of affection in him for Florence, seeing 
how glad he appeared amid his drunkenness to leave the ship, and 
referred again in a great passion to the young fellow’s com- 
parison of the Strathmore to a rat-trap. She was mortified and 
disgusted in all ways, Florence said; by the idea that he had given 
me the whole story of his relations with the Hawkes, by his 
withdrawal from the ship and the ignominious failure of Mr. 
Hawke’s scheme, by his going away drunk amid the scorn and 
laughter of the passengers ; and her dislike and indignation were 
increased by the conviction that, had he remained in the vessel, 
he would in due course have told all hands, from the cuddy to the 
forecastle, why he was in the ship, and why he was making the 
voyage to Australia. ‘ And best, or worst of all, Jack,’ said Florence, 
‘is my aunt’s fear that the passengers will guess that we knew Mr. 
Morecombe before he joined the vessel, so horrified was she by his 
being intoxicated and everybody jeering him.’ 

‘Does she not commend your good sense in having refused him 
now that she professes to have found out what a poor creature he is?’ 

‘I don’t want her commendations. She is heartily welcome to 
go on abusing Mr. Morecombe as long as she pleases, but the 
moment she couples my name with his or connects me in any way 
with his wretched attempt to make a voyage to Australia, I beg her 
to cease, and she does, Jack.’ 

‘Would you be angry if she coupled your name with mine?’ 

‘No,’ she answered: ‘why do you ask? In the hope that I 
should reply yes?’ 

‘Oh, my darling, never wonder at any questions I ask you! 
Nothing ought to surprise you in me—no, not even if you should 
catch me dancing on my head. Are you not enough to turn my 
brains? Every look you give me with your beautiful eyes robs me 
of something of my wits. Only the other day I met you for the 
first time in my uncle’s house at Clifton, old Flora at your feet. I 
fell in love with you plump; ay, Florence, it was the completest 
header mortal man ever took. Well, sweet and amiable as you 
always were, I hardly dared think of you, so immeasurably remote 
did your father’s behaviour cause you to seem to me. And now, 
after weeks of horrible fears, here we are together ; here am I calling 
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you my darling, and although you have never yet told me that you 
love me, yet don’t I know that you do; don’t I know that your 
darling heart is mine—ay, as we stand now on the very threshold of 
eur long voyage, though I never dared dream that I should have 
wholly won your heart until the Australian coast was some thou- 
sands of miles nearer than it is at present.’ 

Well, she coquetted a little: she whispered that I was a very 
conceited person to conclude that she was in love with me; cer- 
tainly she liked me very much, indeed she had liked me from the 
hour of our first meeting, and she was glad I was in the ship, and 
that heraunt had praised me; but was I quite sure that she had given 
me her heart ?—and as she asked this she looked up at me with 
eyes so fond that the temptation to kiss the beautiful loving face 
that shone within an easy stretch of my lips was just one of those 
things which a man must set his teeth hard together to resist. 
From time to time I would catch Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke 
Mortimer eyeing us with smiling approval, whilst some of the 
others, particularly Mr. Thompson Tucker, would direct surprised 
glances at us, as if they were very much astonished by the rapid 
progress I was making. Hitherto, partly on account of the 
motion of the ship, the nausea, the general sense of bewilderment 
induced by the novelty of the surroundings, we had not attracted 
attention; but, as the dinner on this day advanced, it was impos- 
sible not to see that we were detected, that the passengers were 
beginning to indulge in silent surmises, and that the general 
conclusion would be (if the truth was concealed) that either 
Florence and I were lovers before ever we boarded the Strathmore, 
or else she was a most impressionable young lady to be won in an 
hour, and I a most wonderfully smart hand at love-making. 

My darling saw all this as plainly as I, but it did not seem to 
give her the least trouble. Never lose sight of one thing, lads: 
the whole job was a romance that any girl would enjoy. Florence 
was the heroine of the performance; all that was happening was 
a tribute to her; two young men had pursued her to sea, and she 
would know very well that, if the full story were to be related to 
the passengers, the only effect it could produce would be to make 
her an object of great sentimental interest on board the ship. It 
was altogether different with Aunt Damaris. If the part she had 
played were to become known, why, all hands would be triumph- 
ing and laughing over the failure of the plot; and claiming to be 
a sensitive woman, and being in a ship full of people whom she 
could not quit her cabin without encountering, why, you see, she 
would be just as eager for secrecy as my darling was indifferent to 
discovery. So that is how matters stood on that evening of 
Sept. 30, Portland High Light being then visible on the starboard 
beam, and the ship sailing a bold ten knots an hour with her 
jibboom pointing west by north for the Atlantic Ocean. 

The weather was fine when I turned in at eleven o’clock, after 
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having stumped the poop for near upon an hour, in company with 
Daniel and Captain Jackson, who had seen some service in his 
youth and had a memory well stocked with yarns of the navy as 
we know it in Marryat’s books, and who proved to be a very 
decent companion when he was not grumbling. The fore and 
mizzen royals and flying jib had been taken in, but all else was 
held on with, and the wind coming with a rush across the black 
water drove full into the immense squares of canvas that soared 
up in the gloom, and heeled the ship channels under. She was 
going through it like a steamer ;—indeed there were few steamers 
afloat at that time which could have held their own with her in 
that strong, steady breeze and smooth water. You could hear the 
stem ripping through it forward in a kind of crunching sound that 
came along aft with the noise of the wash of the surge thrown 
up; and, now and again, when an extra puff gave a sharper 
inclination to the pallid spaces overhead, you would see the white 
water shoot inboard through the scupper-holes ; while looking down 
at it from the poop, the rail of the maindeck bulwarks seemed to 
be flush with the yeasty smother, so that, let me tell you, it 
needed genuine nautical toes to keep a grip of the deck at such 
times, for, to leeward, the ebony water, with here and there a gleam 
of froth on it, appeared to start from the top of the line of hen- 
coops and run right up among the windy stars which flickered wan 
and small among the driving clouds vanishing in the south. 

Amid the humming and trembling of the rushing ship, every 
hanging thing at an angle of 33° with the deck, as I allowed, I 
turned in and lay for perhaps half an hour thinking of Florence 
and Aunt Damaris and how this voyage was to end; wondering 
whether Florence would marry me in Sydney, or force me to 
wait until she had her father’s consent, and if he ever would 
consent, and if not what Florence would do, until I fell asleep to 
the lullaby of the hissing and streaming of water alongside, and 
the jar and croak and groan and complaint of timber and panel 
strained in their strong fastenings by the enormous leverage aloft. 
Soundly I must have slept, as I afterwards came to know, for when 
I awoke there was half a gale of wind blowing, and all hands had 
been on deck clean throughout the middle watch—that is, from 
midnight until four—shortening sail. Yet I had heard nothing! 
Coils of rope had been flung down, reef-tackles, clewlines, and 
buntlines manned, halliards let go amid hoarse songs and a tramp- 
ing of feet and orders bawled out with hurricane lungs—in vain! 
The gale was news to me when I awoke. at eight o’clock next 
morning, though it had been blowing since midnight. 

It was a job to dress, for the jumping of the ship made me 
sprawl about horribly, and, though I flatter myself that my sea-legs 
were as good as any man’s aboard the Strathmore, yet thrice did I 
plump down upon my nose before I succeeded in shipping all that 
I required to render me fit to be seen on deck, The first thing I 
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did was to look aloft and note how the yards were braced, and 
found them pretty nearly square. That was the main point; 
anything but a head wind in the Chops: and here were we swarm- 
ing along under close-reefed topsails and reefed foresail with the 
staysail swagging in the calm beyond with a hard blow of the 
sheet against the forestay, and then a rounding out of the cloths 
to the yaw and swing of the driving ship, a small hurricane of 
brilliant wind pouring into us betwixt the starboard after quarter- 
boat and the mainbrace bumpkin, and a heavy sea coming after us 
like cliffs ; walls of water almost, up and down, green-ridged and 
sparkling with spray, swept along, and half-obscuring them as a 
bride’s veil conceals the beauty it covers. 

This will do, thought I, if it only holds as it is. So long as 
we could run before it there was nothing to complain of. I had 
a bit of a job to scramble out of the companion, for the wind 
came hard enough to leave you well content to holdon for a minute 
or two, without striving to make head against it. There were 
two men at the wheel in yellow oilskins, and the set faces that 
looked out of their sou’westers gleamed with sweat. Hard 
work I knew it must be to steer that flying ship, with a heavy 
sea on the quarter that kept her head as wild as a swing, and 
the helm was grinding up and down, just as you may notice 
a coachman whirling a carriage wheel when washing it. The 
pitching of the ship was a real sensation. You’d see her bows 
swooping down to the base of the glittering green arch that was 
rolling away ahead of her until her forecastle deck looked as flat 
as a floating saucer upon the water, whilst the foam was flying like 
wool out through the headboards, and the sea beyond stood up like 
the side of a hill; and then down would go the stern of the vessel 
as the surge that ran roaring under and past her, swelling nearly as 
high as the bulwark rail and giving her the while a mighty lurch, left 
its hollow for the ship’s counter to sink in; and up with a noble 
majestic motion would soar the bows, until the crest of the sea 
slipped away from under the forefoot, and left the gale to blow the 
huge fabric with a long floating roaring sweep down the weltering 
slant of the dark and thunderous trough. 

We were making noble progress, and our wake danced away 
into the bluish haze miles astern like the white dust of a road 
passing over hills. The sea was fuller of life than ever I can 
remember seeing it, for there was a constant flash of sunshine 
among the clouds to give a splendour as of shining emerald to the 
billows in places and a startling glory of prismatic white to the 
foam; so that what with these irradiations, and the whirling olive- 
coloured shadows of the clouds, and the varying tint of the surges 
which changed from dark to light green as they swept along and 
shifted their forms, the ocean to the very confines where the horizon 
resembled a line of mountains seemed to be one vast surface of 
leaping and rolling colours. You must be in a sailing ship to 
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enjoy a gale of wind. She lets you feel the genius, the spirit of 
the wild disturbance. In a steamer you have the alliance of a 
power that neutralises the thrilling inspirations of the conflict. 
The champing of the engines vibrates through the shriek of the 
blast, and the sense of mechanism makes the battle inglorious to 
the feelings. But in a sailing ship you ride the whirlwind, if 
you do not direct the storm. The life of the vessel is due to the 
mighty power she grapples with and influences to her own 
existence. She strips like a pugilist to the encounter, and 
whatever delight is born of such defiance of enormous force as is 
illustrated by a vessel lying-to with her head to the mountainous 
billows and looking up into the eye of the hurricane, or of such 
audacious appropriation of the titanic power of the elements as a 
ship’s arrow-like speeding before the gale conveys, comes from the 
sailing vessel alone. 

If ever this thought was strong in me, it was so that morning 
when I stood against the weather mizzen-rigging watching the 
action of the plunging ship and the dazzling masses of foam 
thrown from her bows and her grand domination of the ridged and 
hissing brows of the huge seas which rolled transversely under her, 
and listening to the whistling and screaming of the wind aloft 
where the close-reefed canvas was pulling at its sheets as if it 
would crack in halves the solid yards which stretched them, whilst 
the very tautest lines of the running gear were blown out into 
semicircles, and the foot of the reefed foresail stood up under the 
forestay in an arch that one moment framed nothing but the huge 
green undulations over the rail, and the next nothing but the sky 
of the lee horizon where the driven clouds lay thick before the 
howling wind. 

Well, my lads, for three blessed days and nights did this strong 
wind blow, with a bit of a lull now and again that never gave the 
officer of the watch time to shake out a reef, and a shifting of 
four points only, coming back to its place before it blew itself out. 
The sailors liked it, you may take my word, for it gave them a fair 
watch below and little enough to do when on deck: and if ever a 
sea-blessing rumbled forward, you may safely bet it was to be 
heard in the galley where the rolling and the pitching set the cook 
and his mate scalding their dainty hands, and made every success- 
ful cuddy meal a notable feat. I pitied the ’tween-deck passengers, 
for the tarpaulins were over the main-hatch gratings and there was 
no ventilation for them save by the booby-hatch, through which 
no daylight was visible until you stood chock under it and looked 
up at the break of the poop; and my old experiences of what 
would be doing down there were lively enough to save me the 
need of a peep to realise the sense of sliding chests and clattering 
tin dishes and pannikins, and crying children and bewildered 


women, pell-mell in the twilight of the dim oil-lamp that swung 
heavily from a beam. 
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I am not going to tell you that this was a whole gale of wind, 
though may be I am making it seem so: had it been that, the deep 
ship could never have run before it; we should have hove-to 
and lay tossing about with a drift to the southward instead of 
bowling out our fair twelve geographical miles and making a 
run in every twenty-four hours of those three days equal 
to hard upon five parallels. But nevertheless it was violent 
weather; talking was difficult at table or anywhere else, and for 
that reason nothing of moment unless it were a look or two passed 
between Florence and me. On the third day however of this 
noisy blowing, I was passing through the cuddy in the afternoon 
when I saw Aunt Damaris and my darling seated on a cushioned 
locker near the piano. I clawed my way over to them, and asked 
the old lady if she would like to see the ocean. ‘ It’sa fine sight,’ 
I shouted ; ‘I'll engage to hand you safely through the companion.’ 

‘Very much obliged, Mr. Egerton,’ she answered, the saw-like 
notes in her voice making her speech clear enough: ‘I have no 
wish to lose the little hair that time has spared me.’ 

‘You ought not to let this gale blow itself away without taking 
a look at it,’ said I. 

‘TI have no doubt it is very fine,’ she replied, ‘ but I prefer to 
remain under shelter. Pray don’t suppose that I have no concep- 
tion of the height of the sea. You should go and sit in our cabin! 
I was never whirled about like this when coming to England, not 
even off Cape Horn.’ 

‘Stern cabins are a mistake, madam,’ cried I. ‘ Whatever 
movement there is in the ship you get the most of there; not 
to speak of the grinding of the wheel-chains over your head and 
the jar of the rudder.’ 

‘Quite true, Mr. Egerton; you appear to know all about it. 
Positively one would suppose that you had been a sailor,’ she 
bawled, with her eyes, that were close set in her face, fixed upon me. 

‘ Oh,’ shouted I, noticing the smile that came and went over 
Florence’s face like a touch of the sunlight on the rolling snow 
outside, ‘every landsman knows that the wheel is over the stern 
cabins and that the rudder is in the water under it.’ 

‘You are used to the sea as a yachtsman, perhaps?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘No person unaccustomed to the motion of a ship 
could move about as youdo. Only half an hour ago Mr. Thompson 
Tucker was dashed down on the deck when leaving his cabin, 
and was very glad to regain it, I assure you.’ 

I had no objection to her thinking that I knew the sea as a 
yachtsman, for it would probably be the only form of sailoring she 
would think genteel, so I blandly smiled in her face, and turnin g 
to Florence sang out, ‘Since your aunt will not trust herself on 
deck, may I have the pleasure of taking you there?’ 

‘TI am afraid I shall be blown overboard,’ she answered, pipin g 
out the clear music of her notes nobly. 
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‘ Have no fear,’ said I. ‘You will enjoy the scene, and the 
wind will refresh you after your confinement in the cabin.’ 

Aunt Damaris made no objection, which surprised me exceed- 
ingly. My darling raised her beautiful eyes to the skylight, and 
after a moment’s hesitation consented toaccompany me. She had 
to go to her cabin first for her jacket and headgear, and I handed 
her to the door of it, squeezing her little fingers tenderly during 
our progress as you may reckon, and whilst she equipped herself 
I took her place at Aunt Damaris’ side. ‘I am exceedingly sorry,’ 
I called out in her ear, putting all the amiability and sympathy 
I could pack into the strong voice I was forced to exert, ‘ that the 
motion of the ship should inconvenience you in your cabin. Mine 
is very much at your service, if you would like to use it, madam. 
It has two bed-places ; Mr. Morecombe had one of them.’ 

‘Oh, you are very obliging ; but no, thanks, we will stop where 
we are,’ she answered. ‘ Pray don’t mention Mr. Morecombe’s 
name; he has quite gone out of my head, I assure you, and I 
don’t want to be reminded that he has an existence.’ 

I bowed to signify obedience, or at least I made the best job 
I could of a bow under those tossing and rolling conditions, and 
then congratulated her upon her appearance, telling her that I 
had been afraid her health would suffer from her imprison- 
ment below. ‘But I am glad to see,’ said I, viewing her 
earnestly, ‘ that that has not been the case; doctors say that the 
sea air makes people live long, but my notion is that it makes people 
look young. There is nothing like it for brightening the eyes and 
purifying the complexion.’ 

She would have been more than human, indeed she would have 
had to be an angel instead of an old maid, not to have been sensible 
of this piece of flattery, which I reckon on the whole was pretty 
neatly administered, considering what a green hand I was at such 
work. You would have perceived the Eve in her old lean bony 
composition stirring under the compliment and warming into a 
smile, faint indeed, because, you see, she was an elderly lady, and 
would suck a lollipop of this kind cautiously, making pretend that 
she had nothing in her mouth. Just then Florence came out of her 
cabin, and I sprang forward to give her my hand, for superbly as 
she would poise her lovely figure to the motion of the sea, here 
was a deck quite impracticable to any woman’s feet, even though 
they should have twinkled under the gauze of la premiere danseuse 
de la monde, whatever her name might be. 

‘ Be very careful,’ squealed Aunt Damaris. 

‘Have no fear, madam !’ I shouted: and leaving the old lady 
to think what she pleased of my behaviour, I passed my arm under 
my sweetheart’s, linking the darling firmly to me thus, and helped 
her up the companion steps. The moment her dear little nose 
was above the companion, she put her hand to it as if she thought 
it had been blown off her face. She struggled for breath, dragged 
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at me as if to descend the steps again ; but I was not going to lose 
her. The privilege of having my darling alone with me was so 
great that I looked about to see how we might obtain shelter for 
a half-hour’s quiet talk. The wind blew screaming betwixt the 
rail and the keel of the quarter-boat griped at the davits, and 
was unbearable. The gale was on the quarter, and blew right 
along the poop, and there was no shelter to be got this side the 
maindeck, where the sight the sea offered would be an imperfect 
show. This was a confounded nuisance, but could not be helped. 
Had the wind been right abeam, why, a square of canvas in the 
mizzen-rigging would have made a summer-house, with the hen- 
coop for a seat, and the fowls talking to themselves at our heels; 
but a wind blowing over a quarter gallery might as well be sweep- 
ing through the spokes of the wheel for all the shelter a poop will 
yield you; so there was nothing to do but carry my pet to the 
mizzenmast, and station her against it and myself alongside of her. 
There was some little protection here ; but the wind raved as it cut 
itself in halves against the great spar and united t’other side with 
a screeching whistle, and our ears were so full of the infernal piping 
that love-making would have been an easier job in the forecastle, 
with the watch below snoring at the top of their throats, and every 
timber and every plank in the bows groaning as they parted the 
swelling tons of water. 

Shipmate, did you ever stand on the deck of a vessel sweeping 
over a foaming rolling sea, with your heart’s delight alongside of 
you? No? Well, if so be you are a single man, and your sweet- 
heart is agreeable, make the experiment and think of Jack Seymour. 
There will be a perfume in the gale, richer to the taste than the 
most aromatic of languid hothouse sweets, a glory in the flying 
sunbeam such as never yet dazzled in the most tropical of the 
luminary’s flashings, a nobleness and grandeur in the swelling and 
creaming liquid acclivities the like of which was never before sen- 
sible to you even in the mightiest of old ocean’s conflicts with 
the storm-fiend, and such a boundless, intoxicating, thrilling sense 
of liberty and happiness, that upon my word, on second thoughts, 
I don’t know whether you ought to risk the emotion unless you are 
cocksure that your soul is too strongly built to be blown up by the 
immense number of square feet of moral and spiritual ether which 
an experience of the kind I am talking about will sweep intoit. Oh, 
my lads, to look into my darling’s brilliant eyes, all ashine with 
wonder and awe and delight, and turn from them to the wild picture 
of hurling waters and flying ship and rushing sky, was to behold 
such a meaning and spirit in the splendid stirring scene that the 


ocean seemed a new thing to me, the great commotion of the gale 
a revelation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sunny Brighton. 


OME of the old streets opening out of the King’s Road look 
very pleasant on a sunny day. They run to the north, so 
that the sun over the sea shines nearly straight up them, and at 
the farther end where the houses close in on higher ground, the 
deep blue sky descends to the rooftrees. The old red tiles, the 
red chimneys, the green jalousies, give some colour ; and beneath 
there are shadowy corners and archways. They are not too wide 
to whisper across, for it is curious that to be interesting a street 
must be narrow, and the pavements are but two or three bricks 
broad. These pavements are not for the advantage of foot 
passengers; they are merely to prevent cart-wheels from grating 
against the houses. There is nothing ancient or carved in 
these streets, they are but moderately old, yet turning from 
the illuminated sea it is pleasant to glance up them as you pass, 
in their stillness and shadow, lying outside the inconsiderate 
throng walking to and fro, and contrasting in their irregularity 
with the set fagades of the front. Opposite, across the King’s 
Road, the mastheads of the fishing boats on the beach just rise 
above the rails of the cliff, tipped with fluttering pennants, or 
fish-shaped vanes changing to the wind. They have a pulley at 
the end of a curved piece of iron for hauling up the lantern to 
the top of the mast when trawling ; this thin curve, with a dot at 
the extremity surmounting the straight and rigid mast, suits the 
artist’s pencil. The gold-plate shop—there is a bust of Psyche in 
the doorway—often attracts the eye in passing, gold and silver 
plate in large masses is striking, and it is a very good place to 
stand a minute and notice the passers-by. It is a Piccadilly 
crowd by the sea—exactly the same style of people you meet in 
Piccadilly, but freer in dress, and particularly in hats. All 
fashionable Brighton parades the King’s Road twice a day, morn- 
ing and afternoon, always on the side of the shops. The route is 
up and down the King’s Road as far as Preston Street, back again 
and up East Street. Riding and driving Brighton extends its 
Rotten Row sometimes to Third Avenne, Hove, These well- 
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dressed and leading people never look at the sea. Watching by 
the gold-plate shop you will not observe a single glance in the 
direction of the sea, beautiful as it is, gleaming under the sun- 
light. They do not take the slightest interest in sea, or sun, or 
sky, or the fresh breeze calling white horses from the deep. 
Their pursuits are purely ‘social,’ and neither ladies nor gentle- 
men ever go on the beach or lie where the surge comes to 
the feet. The beach is ignored; it is almost, perhaps quite 
vulgar; or rather it is entirely outside the pale. No one rows, 
very few sail; the sea is not ‘the thing’ in Brighton, which is the 
least nautical of seaside places. There is more talk of horses. 

The wind coming up the cliff seems to bring with it whole 
armfuls of sunshine, and to throw the warmth and light against 
you as you linger. The walls and glass reflect the light and 
push back the wind in puffs and eddies; the awning flutters; 
light and wind spring upwards from the pavement; the sky is 
richly blue against the parapets overhead; there are houses on 
one side, but on the other open space and sea, and dim clouds in the 
extreme distance. The atmosphere is full of light, and gives a 
sense of liveliness; every atom of it is in motion. How delicate 
are the fore legs of these thoroughbred horses passing! Small and 
slender, the hoof as the limb rises seems to hang by a thread, yet 
there is strength and speed in those sinews. Strength is often 
associated with size, with the mighty flank, the round barrel, the 
great shoulder. But I marvel more at the manner in which that 
strength is conveyed through these slender sinews; the huge 
brawn and breadth of flesh all depend upon these little cords. It 
is at these junctions that the wonder of life is most evident. The 
succession of well-shaped horses, overtaking and passing, crossing, 
meeting, their high-raised heads and action increase the impres- 
sion of pleasant movement. Quick wheels, sometimes a tan- 
dem, or a painted coach, towering over the line,—so rolls the 
procession of busy pleasure. There is colour in hat and bonnet, 
feathers, flowers, and mantles, not brilliant but rapidly changing, 
and in that sense bright. Faces on which the sun shines and the 
wind blows, whether cared for or not, and lit up thereby ; faces 
seen for a moment and immediately followed by others as 
interesting ; a flowing gallery of portraits ; all life, life! Waiting 
unobserved under the awning, occasionally, too, I hear voices as the 
throng goes by on the pavement—pleasant tones of people chat- 
ting and the human sunshine of laughter. The atmosphere is 
full of movement, full of light, and life streams to and fro, 
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Yonder, over the road, a row of fishermen lean against the 
rails of the cliff, some with their backs to the sea, some facing it. 
‘ The cliff’ is rather a misnomer, it is more like a sea-wall in 
height. This row of stout men in blue jerseys, or copper-hued 
tan frocks, seems to be always there, always waiting for the tide 
—ornothing. Each has his particular position ; one, shorter than 
the rest, leans with his elbows backwards on the low rail ; another 
hangs over and looks down at the site of the fish market, an older 
man stands upright, and from long habit looks'steadily out to sea. 
They have their hands in their pockets, they appear fat and jolly, 
as round as the curves of their smacks drawn up on the beach 
beneath them. They are of such that ‘ sleep o’ nights ;’ no anxious 
ambition disturbs their placidity. No man in this world knows 
how to absolutely do—nothing, like a fisherman. Sometimes he 
turns round, sometimes he does not, that is all. The sun shines, the 
breeze comes up the cliff, far away a French fishing lugger is busy 
enough, The boats on the beach are idle, and swarms of boys are 
climbing over them, swinging on a rope from the bowsprit, or play- 
ing at marbles under the cliff. Bigger boys collect under the lee of 
a smack, and do nothing cheerfully. The fashionable throng hastens 
to and fro, but the row leaning against the railings do not stir. 

Doleful tales they have to tell anyone who enquires about 
the fishing. There have been ‘no herrings’ these two years. 
One man went out with his smack, and after working for hours 
returned with one sole. I can never get this one sole out of my 
mind when I see the row by the rails. While the fisherman was 
telling me this woeful story, I fancied I heard voices from a crowd 
of the bigger boys collected under a smack, voices that said, ‘ Ho! 
ho! Goon! you're kidding the man!’ Is there much ‘kidding’ 
in this business of fish? Another man told me (but he was not a 
smack proprietor) that 50/., 70/., or 80/. was a common night’s 
catch. Some people say that the smacks never put to sea until 
the men have spent every shilling they have got, and are obliged 
to sail. If truth lies at the bottom of a well, it is the well of a 
fishing boat, for there is nothing so hard to get at as the truth 
about fish. At the time when society was pluming itself on the 
capital results attained by the Fisheries Exhibition in London, and 
gentlemen described in the papers how they had been to market 
and purchased cod at sixpence a pound,' one shilling and eight- 
pence a pound was the price in the Brighton fishmongers’ shops, 


¥ Cod is seldom more than sixpence a pound at the Farringdon Fishmarket 
and very often threepence and fourpence. Haperto erede—ED. 
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close to the sea. Not the least effect was produced in Brighton ; 
fish remains at precisely the same prices as before all this 
ridiculous trumpeting. But while the fishmongers charge two- 
pence each for fresh herrings, the old women bring them to the 
door at sixteen a shilling. The poor who live in the old part of 
Brighton, near the markets, use great quantities of the smaller 
and cheaper fish, and their children weary of the taste to such 
a degree that when the girls go out to service they ask to be 
excused from eating it. 

The fishermen say they can often find a better market by send- 
ing their fish to Paris; much of the fish caught off Brighton goes 
there. It is fifty miles to London, and 250 to Paris ; how then 
can this be? Fish somehow slip through ordinary rules, being 
slimy of surface ; the maxims of the writers on demand and supply 
are quite ignored, and there is no groping to the bottom of this 
well of truth. 

Just at the corner of some of the old streets that come down to 
the King’s Road one or two old fishermen often stand. The front 
one props himself against the very edge of the buildings and peers 
round into the broad, sunlit thoroughfare ; his brown copper frock 
makes a distinct patch of colour at the edge of the house. There 
is nothing in common between him and the moving throng, he is 
quite separate and belongs to another race; he has come down 
from the shadow of the old street, and his copper-hued frock 
might have come out of the last century. 

The fishing-boats and the fishing, the nets, and all the fishing 
work are a great ornament to Brighton. They are real, there is 
something about them that forms a link with the facts of the sea, 
with the forces of the tides and winds, and the sunlight gleaming 
on the white crests of the waves. They speak to thoughts lurking 
in the mind, they float between life and death as with a billow 
on either hand, their anchors go down to the roots of existence. 
This is real work, real labour of man, to draw forth food from the 
deep as the plough draws it from the earth. It is in utter contrast 
to the artificial work—the feathers, the jewellery, the writing at 
desks of the town. The writings of a thousand clerks, the busy 
factory work, the trimmings and feathers, and counter-attendance 
do not touch the real. They are all artificial. For food you 
must still go to the earth and to the sea, as in primeval days. 
Where would your thousand clerks, your trimmers, and counter- 
salesmen be without a loaf of bread, without meat, without fish ? 
The old brown sails and the nets, the anchors and tarry ropes, go 
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straight to nature. You do not care for nature now? Well! all 
I can say is, you will have to go to nature one day—when you die 
—you will find nature very real then. I rede you to recognise 
the sunlight and the seas, the flowers and woods now. 

I like to go down on the beach among the fishing boats, and 
to recline on the shingle by a smack when the wind comes gently 
from the west, and the low wave breaks but a few yards from my 
feet. I like the occasional passing scent of pitch ; they are melt- 
ing it close by ; I confess I like tar ; one’s hands smell nice after 
touching ropes. It is more like home down on the beach here; 
the men are doing something real, sometimes there is the clink of 
a hammer; behind me there is a screen of brown net, in which 
rents are being repaired ; a big rope yonder stretches as the horse 
goes round, and the heavy smack is drawn slowly up over the 
pebbles. The full curves of the rounded bows beside me are 
pleasant to the eye, as any curve is recalling those of woman. 
Mastheads stand up against the sky, and a loose rope swings as the 
breeze strikes it; a veer of the wind brings a puff of smoke from 
the funnel of a cabin, where some one is cooking, but it is not 
disagreeable, like smoke from a house chimney-pot ; another veer 
carries it away again,—depend upon it the simplest thing cooked 
there is nice. Shingle rattles as it is shovelled up for ballast—the 
sound of labour makes me more comfortably lazy. They are not 
in a hurry, and ‘ chivy’ over their work either ; the tides rise and fall 
slowly, and they work in correspondence. No infernal fidget and 
fuss. Wonder how long it would take me to pitch a pebble so as 
to lodge on the top of that large brown pebble there? I try, once 
now and then. 

Far out over the sea there is a peculiar bank of clouds. 
I was always fond of watching clouds; these do not move 
much. In my pocket-book I see I have several notes about these 
peculiar sea-clouds. They form a band not far above the horizon, 
not very thick but elongated laterally. The upper edge is curled 
or wavy, not so heavily as what is called mountainous, not in the 
least threatening ; this edge is white. The body of the vapour is 
a little darker, either. because thicker, or because the light is 
reflected at a different angle. But it is the lower edge which 
is singular, in direct contrast with the curled or wavy edge above 
the under edge is perfectly straight and parallel to the line of 
the horizon. It looks as if the level of the sea made this under 
line. This bank moves very slowly—scarcely perceptibly—but 
in course of hours rises, and as it rises spreads when the extremities 
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break off in detached pieces and these gradually vanish. Some- 
times when travelling I have pointed out the direction of the sea, 
feeling sure it was there, and not far off, though invisible on 
account of the appearance of the clouds, whose under edge was cut 
across so straight. When this peculiar bank appears at Brighton 
it is an almost certain sign of continued fine weather, and I have 
noticed the same thing elsewhere ; once particularly it remained 
fine after this appearance despite every threat the sky could offer 
of a storm. All the threats came to nothing for three weeks, not 
even thunder and lightning could break it up,—‘ deceitful flashes,’ 
as the Arabs say; for, like the sons of the desert, just then the 
farmers longed for rain on their parched fields. ‘To me, while on 
the beach among the boats, the value of these clouds lies in their 
slowness of movement, and consequent effect in soothing the 
mind. Outside the hurry and drive of life a rest comes through 
the calm of nature. As the swell of the sea carries up the pebbles, 
and arranges the largest farthest inland, where they accumulate 
and stay unmoved, so the drifting of the clouds, and the touch of 
the wind, the sound of the surge, arrange the molecules of the 
mind in still layers. It is then that a dream fills it, and a dream 
is sometimes better than the best reality. Laugh at the idea of 
dreaming where there is an odour of tar if you like, but you see 
it is outside intolerable civilization. It is a hundred miles from 
the King’s Road, though but just under it. 

There is a scheme on foot for planking over the ocean, begin- 
ning at the bottom of West Street. An immense central pier is 
proposed, which would oceupy the only available site for beaching 
the smacks. If carried out, the whole fishing industry must leave 
Brighton,—to the fishermen the injury would be beyond com- 
pensation, and the aspect of ‘Brighton itself would be destroyed. 
Brighton ought to rise in revolt against it. 

All Brighton chimney-pots are put on with giant cement, in 
order to bear the strain of the tremendous winds rushing up from 
the sea. Heavy as the gales are, they seldom do much mischief 
to the roofs, such as are recorded inland. On the King’s Road a 
plate-glass window is now and then blown in, so that on hurricane 
days the shutters are generally half shut. It is said that the 
wind gets between the iron shutters and the plate glass and shakes 
the windows loose. The heaviest waves roll in by the West Pier, 
and at the bottom of East Street. Both sides of the West Pier 
are washed by larger waves than can be seen all along the coast 
trom the Quarter Deck. Great rollers come in at the concrete 
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groyne at the foot of East Street. Exposed as the coast is, the 
waves do not convey so intense an idea of wildness, confusion, and 
power as they do at Dover. To see waves in their full vigour go 
to the Admiralty Pier and watch the seas broken by the granite 
wall. Windy Brighton has not an inch of shelter anywhere in a 
gale, and the salt rain driven by the wind penetrates the thickest 
coat. ‘The windiest spot is at the corner of Second Avenue, Hove ; 
the wind just there is almost enough to choke those who face it. 
Double windows—Russian fashion—are common all along the 
sea-front, and are needed. 

“After a gale, when the wind changes, as it usually does, it is 
pleasant to see the ships work in to the verge of the shore. The 
sea is turbid and yellow with sand beaten up by the recent billows, 
—this yellowness extends outwards to a certain line, and is there 
succeeded by the green of clearer water. Beyond this again the 
surface. looks dark, as if still half-angry, and clouds hang over it, 
loth to retire from the strife. As bees come out of their hives 
when the rain ceases and the sun shines, so the vessels which have 
been lying-to in harbour, or under shelter of promontories, are now 
eagerly making their way down Channel, and, in order to get as 
long a tack and as much advantage as possible, they are brought 
to the edge of the shallow water. Sometimes fifteen or twenty 
or more stand in ; all sizes from the ketch to the three-master ; the 
wind is not strong, but that peculiar drawing breeze which seems to 
pull a'‘ship along, as if with a tow-rope. The brig stands straight 
for the beach, with all sail set; she heels a little, not much; she 
scarcely heaves to the swell and is not checked by meeting waves ; 
she comes almost to the yellow line of turbid water, when round 
she goes, and you can see the sails shiver as the breeze touches 
them on both surfaces fora moment. Then again she shows her 
stern and away she goes, while another approaches, and all day 
long they pass. There is always something shadowy, not exactly 
unreal, but shadowy about a ship; it seems to carry a romance, 
and the imagination fashions a story to the swelling sails. 

The bright light of Brighton brings all things into clear 
relief, giving them an edge and outline; as steel burns with a flame 
like wood in oxygen, so the minute particles of iron in the atmo- 
sphere seem to burn and glow in the sunbeams, and a twofold 
illumination fills the air. Coming back to the place after a journey 
this brilliant light is very striking, and most new visitors notice it. 
Even a room with a northern aspect is full of light, too strong for 
some eyes, till accustomed to it. I ama great believer in light 
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—sunlight—and of my free will never let it be shut out with 
curtains. Light is essential to life, like air; light is thought ; 
light is as fresh air to the mind. Brilliant sunshine is reflected 
from the houses, and fills the streets. The walls of the houses are 
clean and less discoloured by the deposit of carbon than usual in 
most towns, so that the reflection is stronger from these white 
surfaces. Shadow there is none in summer, for the shadows are lit 
up by diffusion. Something in the atmosphere throws light down 
into shaded places as if from a mirror. Waves beat ceaselessly 
on the beach, and the undulations of light flow continuously for- 
wards into the remotest corners. Pure air, free from suspended 
matter, lets the light pass freely, and perhaps this absence of 
suspended material is the reason that the heat is not so oppressive 
as would be supposed considering the glare. Certainly it is not so 
hot as London ; on going up to town on a July or August day it 
seems much hotter there, so much so that one pants for air. Con- 
versely in winter, London appears much colder, the thick dark 
atmosphere seems to increase the bitterness of the easterly 
winds, and returning to Brighton is entering a warmer because 
clearer air. Many complain of the brilliance of the light; they 
say the glare is overpowering, but the eyes soon become acclima- 
tised. This glare is one of the great recommendations of 
Brighton ; the strong light is evidently one of the causes of its 
healthfulness to those who need change. There is no such glowing 
light elsewhere along the sonth coast ; these things are very local. 

A demand has been made for trees, to plant the streets and 
turn them into boulevards for shade, than which nothing could be 
more foolish. It is the dryness of the place that gives it its cha- 
racter, After a storm, after heavy rain for days, in an hour the 
pavements are not only dry but clean; no dirt, sticky and greasy, 
remains. The only dirt in Brighton, for three-fourths of the year, 
is that made by the water-carts. Too much water is used, and a 
good clean road covered with mud an inch thick in August; but 
this is not the fault of Brighton, it is the lack of observation on the 
part of the Cadi who ought to have noticed the wretched condition 
of ladies’ boots, when compelled to cross these miry promenades. 
Trees are not wanted in Brighton; it is the peculiar glory of 
Brighton to be treeless. Trees are the cause of damp, they suck 
down moisture, and fill a circle round them with humidity. 
Places full of trees are very trying in spring and autumn even to 
robust people, much more so to convalescents and delicate persons. 
Have nothing to do with trees, if Brighton is to retain its value, 
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Glowing light, dry, clear, and clean air, general dryness—these 
are the qualities that rendered Brighton a sanatorium ; light and 
glow without oppressive, moist heat; in winter a clear cold. 
Most terrible of all to bear is cold when the atmosphere is 
saturated with water. If any reply that trees have no leaves 
in winter and so do not condense moisture, I at once deny the 
conclusion; they have no leaves but they condense moisture 
nevertheless. This is effected by the minute twigs, thousands of 
twigs and little branches, on which the mists condense, and distil 
in drops. Under a large tree, in winter, there is often a per- 
fect shower, enough to require an umbrella, and it lasts for 
hours. Eastbourne is a pleasant place, but visit Eastbourne, 
which is proud of its trees, in October, and feel the damp 
fallen leaves under your feet, and you would prefer no trees. 

Let nothing check the descent of those glorious beams of sun- 
light which fall at Brighton. Watch the pebbles on the beach ; the 
foam runs up and wets them, almost before it can slip back the 
sunshine has dried them again. So they are alternately wetted 
and dried. Bitter sea and glowing light, bright clear air, dry as 
dry,—that describes the place. Spain is the country of sunlight, 
burning sunlight; Brighton is a Spanish town in England, a 
Seville. Very bright colours can be worn in summer because of 
this powerful light, the brightest are scarcely noticed for they seem 
to be in concert with the sunshine. Is it difficult to paint in so 
strong a light? Pictures in summer look dull and out of tune 
when this Seville sun is shining. Artificial colours of the palette 
cannot live in it. As a race we do not seem to care much for 
colour or art—I mean in the common things of daily life—else 
a great deal of colour might be effectively used in Brighton in 
decorating houses and woodwork. Much more colour might be 
put in the windows, brighter flowers and curtains ; more, too, inside 
the rooms; the sober hues of London furniture and carpets are 
not in accord with Brighton light. Gold and ruby and blue, the 
blue of transparent glass, or purple, might be introduced, and the 
romance of colour freely indulged. At high tide of summer 
Spanish mantillas, Spanish fans, would not be out of place in 
the open air. No tint is too bright—-scarlet, cardinal, anything 
the imagination fancies ; the brightest parasol is a matter of course. 
Stand, for instance, by the West Pier, on the Esplanade, looking 
east on a full-lit August day. The seais blue, streaked with green, 
and is stilled with heat ; the low undulations can scarcely rise and 
fall for somnolence. The distant cliffs are white; the houses 
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yellowish-white ; the sky blue, more blue than fabled Italy. Light 
pours down and the bitter salt sea wets the pebbles; to look at 
them makes the mouth dry, in the unconscious recollection of the 
saltness and bitterness. The flags droop, the sails of the fishing- 
boats hang idle ; the land and the sea are conquered by the great 
light of the sun. 

Some people become famous by being always in one attitude. 
Meet them when you will, they have invariably got an arm—the 
same arm—crossed over the breast, and the hand thrust in between 
the buttons of the coat to support it. Morning, noon, or even- 
ing, in the street, the carriage, sitting, reading the paper, always 
the same attitude ; thus they achieve social distinction ; it takes 
the place of a medal or the red ribbon. What is a general or a 
famous orator compared to a man always in the same attitude ? 
Simply nobody, nobody, knows him, everybody knows the mono- 
attitude man. Some people make their mark by invariably wearing 
the same short pilot coat. Doubtless it has been many times re- 
newed, still it is the same coat. In winter it is thick, in summer 
thin, but identical in cut and colour. Some people sit at the 
same window of the reading-room at the same hour every day, all 
the year round. This is the way to become marked and famous ; 
winning a battle is nothing to it. When it was arranged that a 
military band should play on the Brunswick Lawns, it became 
the fashion to stop carriages in the road and listen to it. Fre- 
quently there were carriages four deep, while the gale blew the 
music out to sea and no one heard a note. Still they sat content. 

There are more handsome women in Brighton than anywhere 
else in the world. They are so common that gradually the 
standard of taste in the mind rises, and good-looking women who 
would be admired in other places pass by without notice. Where 
all the flowers are roses, you do not see a rose. They are. all 
plump, not to say fat, which would be rude; very plump, and have 
the glow and bloom of youth upon the cheeks. They do not 
suffer from ‘pernicious anemia,’ that evil bloodlessness which 
London physicians are not unfrequently called upon to cure, when 
the cheeks are white as paper and have to be rosied with minute 
doses of arsenic. They extract their arsenic from the air. The 
way they step and the carriage of the form show how full they 
are of life and spirits. Sarah Bernhardt will not come to 
Brighton if she can help it, lest she should lose that high art 
angularity and slipperiness of shape which suits her réle. Dresses 
seem always to fit well, because people somehow expand to them. 
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It is pleasant to see the girls walk, because the limbs do not drag, 
the feet are lifted gaily and with ease. Horse exercise adds a 
deeper glow to the face; they ride up on the Downs first, out of 
pure cunning, for the air there is certain to impart a freshness to 
the features like dew on a flower, and then return and walk their 
horses to and fro the King’s Road, certain of admiration. How- 
ever often these tricks are played, they are always successful, 
Those philanthropic folk who want to reform women’s dress, and 
call upon the world to observe how the present style contracts the 
chest, and forces the organs of the body out of place (what a 
queer expression it seems, ‘ organs !”) have not a chance in Brighton. 
Girls lace tight and ‘ go in’ for the tip of the fashion, yet they 
bloom and flourish as green bay trees, and do not find their skirts 
any obstacle in walking or tennis. The horse-riding that goes on 
is a thing to be chronicled ; they are always on horseback, and you 
may depend upon it that it is better for them than all the gym- 
nastic exercises ever invented. The liability to strain, and even 
serious internal injury, which is incurred in gymnastic exercise, 
ought to induce sensible people to be extremely careful how they 
permit their daughters to sacrifice themselves on this scientific 
altar. Buy them horses to ride, if you want them to enjoy good 
health and sound constitutions. Nothing like horses for women. 
Send the professors to Suakim, and put the girls on horseback. 
Whether Brighton grows handsome girls, or whether they flock 
there drawn by instinct, or become. lovely by staying there, 
is an inquiry too difficult to pursue. There they are, one at least 
in every group, and you have to walk, as the Spaniards say, with 
your beard over your shoulder continually looking back at those 
who have passed. The only antidote known is to get married 
before you visit the place, and doubts have been expressed as to 
its efficacy. In the south-coast Seville there is nothing done but 
heart-breaking ; it is so common it is like hammering flints for 
road-mending ; nobody cares if your heart is in pieces, They 
break hearts on horseback, and while walking, playing tennis, 
shopping—actually at shopping, not to mention parties of every 
kind. _ No one knows where the next danger will be encountered, 
at the very next corner perhaps. Feminine garments have an 
irresistible flutter in the sea-breeze ; feathers have a beckoning 
motion. No one can be altogether good in Brighton, and that is 
the great charm of it. The language of the eyes is cultivated to 
a marvellous degree ; as we say of dogs, they quite talk with their 
eyes. Even when you do not chance to meet an exceptional 
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beauty, still the plainer women are not plain like the plain women 
in other places. The average is higher among them, and they 
are not so irredeemably uninteresting. The flash of an eye, the 
shape of a shoulder, the colour of the hair—something or other 
pleases. Women without a single good feature are often good- 
looking in New Seville because of an indescribable style or 
manner. They catch the charm of the good-looking by living 
among them, so that if any young lady desires to acquire the art 
of attraction she has only to take train and join them. Delighted 
with our protectorate of Paphos, Venus has lately decided to 
reside on these shores. Every morning the girls’ schools go for 
their constitutional walks; there seem no end of these schools— 
the place has a garrison of girls, and the same thing is noticeable 
in their ranks. Too young to have developed actual loveliness, 
some in each band distinctly promise future success. After long 
residence the people become accustomed to good looks, and do 
not see anything especial around them, but on going away for a 
few days soon miss these pleasant faces. 

In reconstructing Brighton station, one thing was omitted—a 
balcony from which to view the arrival and departure of the 
trains in summer and autumn. The scene is as lively and inter- 
esting as the stage when a good play is proceeding. So many 
happy expectant faces, often very beautiful; such a mingling of 
colours, and succession of different figures ; now a brunette, now 
golden hair: it is a stage, only itis real. The bustle which is not 
the careworn, anxious haste of business ; the rushing to and fro ; 
the greetings of friends; the smiles; the shifting of the groups, 
some coming, and some going—plump and rosy,— it is really 
charming. One has a fancy dog, another a bright-bound novel ; 
very many have cavaliers, and look at the piles of luggage! 
What dresses, what changes and elegance concealed therein !— 
conjurors’ trunks out of which wonders will spring. Can anything 
look jollier than a cab overgrown with luggage, like huge 
barnacles, just starting away with its freight? One can imagine 
such a fund of enjoyment on its way in that cab. This happy 
throng seems to express something that delights the heart. I have 
often walked up to the station just to see it, and left feeling 
better. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 





A Blue Grass Penelope. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was barely twenty-three years old. It is probable that up 
to that age, and the beginning of this episode, her life had 
been uneventful. Born to the easy mediocrity of such compen- 
sating extremes as a small farmhouse and large lands, a good 
position and no society in that vast grazing district of Kentucky 
known as the ‘ Blue Grass’ region, all the possibilities of a Western 
American girl’s existence lay before her. A piano in the bare- 
walled house, the latest patented mower in the limitless meadows, 
and a silk dress sweeping the rough floor of the unpainted ‘meet- 
ing-house,’ were already the promise of those possibilities. 
Beautiful she was, but the power of that beauty was limited by 
being equally shared with her few neighbours. There were small, 
narrow, arched feet besides her own that trod the uncarpeted 
floors of outlying log-cabins with equal grace and dignity ; bright, 
clearly opened eyes that were equally capable of looking un- 
abashed upon princes and potentates—as a few later did—and the 
heiress of the county judge read her own beauty without envy 
in the frank glances and unlowered crest of the blacksmith’s 
daughter. Eventually she had married the male of her species, 
a young stranger, who, as schoolmaster in the nearest town, had 
utilised to some local extent a scant capital of education. In 
obedience to the unwritten law of the West, after the marriage 
was celebrated the doors of the ancestral home cheerfully opened, 
and bride and bridegroom issued forth without regret and without 
sentiment, to seek the further possibilities of a life beyond these 
already too familiar voices. With their departure for California 
as Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Tucker, the parental nest in the Blue 
Grass meadows knew them no more. 

They submitted with equal cheerfulness to the privations and 
excesses of their new conditions. Within three years the school- 
master developed into a lawyer and capitalist, the Blue Grass 
bride supplying a grace and ease to these transitions that were 
all her own. She softened the abruptness of sudden wealth, 
mitigated the austerities of newly acquired power, and made the 
most glaring incongruity picturesque. Only one thing seemed 
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to limit their progress in the region of these possibilities. They 
were childless. It was as if they had exhausted the future in their 
own youth, leaving little or nothing for another generation to do. 


A south-westerly storm was beating against the dressing-room 
windows of their new house in one of the hilly suburbs of San 
Francisco, and threatening the unseasonable frivolity of the stucco 
ornamentation of cornice and balcony. Mrs. Tucker had been 
called from the contemplation of the dreary prospect without by 
the arrival of a visitor. On entering the drawing-room she found 
him engaged in a half-admiring, half-resentful examination of its 
new furniture and hangings. Mrs. Tucker at once recognised 
Mr. Calhoun Weaver, a former Blue Grass neighbour ; with swift 
feminine intuition she also felt that his slight antagonism was 
likely to be transferred from her furniture to herself. Waiving it 
with the lazy amiability of Southern indifference, she welcomed 
him by the familiarity of a Christian name. 

‘I reckoned that mebbee you opined old Blue Grass friends 
wouldn’t naturally hitch on to them fancy doins,’ he said, glancing 
around the apartment to avoid her clear eyes, as if resolutely 
setting himself against the old charm of her manner as he had 
against the more recent glory of her surroundings, ‘ but I thought 
I’d just drop in for the sake of old times.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t you, Cal?’ said Mrs. Tucker with a frank smile. 

‘ Especially as I’m going up to Sacramento to-night with some 
influential friends,’ he continued, with an ostentation calculated to 
resist the assumption of her charms and her furniture. ‘ Senator 
Dyce of Kentucky and his cousin Judge Briggs—perhaps you 
know ’em, or may be Spencer—I mean Mr. Tucker—does.’ 

‘I reckon,’ said Mrs. Tucker smiling ; ‘ but tell me something 
about the boys and girls at Vineville—and about yourself. You're 
looking well, and right smart too.’ She paused to give due 
emphasis to this latter recognition of a huge gold chain with which 
her visitor was somewhat ostentatiously trifling. 

‘I didn’t know as you cared to hear anything about Blue 
Grass,’ he returned, a little abashed. ‘I’ve been away from there 
some time myself, he added, his uneasy vanity taking fresh alarm 
at the faint suspicion of patronage on the part of his hostess. 
‘ They’re doin’ well though—perhaps as well as some others.’ 

‘ And you’re not married yet,’ continued Mrs. Tucker, oblivious 
ofthe innuendo. ‘ Ah Cal,’ she added archly, ‘I am afraid you are 
as fickle asever. What poor girl in Vineville have you left pining ?’ 
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The simple face of the man before her flushed with foolish 
gratification at this old-fashioned ambiguous flattery. ‘ Now look 
yer, Belle,’ he said, chuckling, ‘if you’re talking of old times and 
you think I bear malice agin Spencer, why ——’ 

But Mrs. Tucker interrupted what might have been an in- 
opportune sentimental retrospect with a finger of arch but languid 
warning. ‘That willdo! I’m dying to know all about it, and you 
must stay to dinner and tell me. Its’ right mean you can’t see 
Spencer too; but he isn’t back from Sacramento yet.’ 

Grateful as a téte-d-téte with his old neighbour in her more 
prosperous surroundings would have been—if only for the sake of 
later gossiping about it—he felt it would be inconsistent with his 
pride and his assumption of present business. More than that, 
he was uneasily conscious that in Mrs. Tucker’s simple and un- 
affected manner there was a greater superiority than he had ever 
noticed during their previous acquaintance. He would have felt 
kinder to her had she shown any ‘airs and graces,’ which he 
could have commented upon and forgiven. He stammered some 
vague excuse of preoccupation, yet lingered in the hope of saying 
something which, if not aggressively unpleasant, might at least 
transfer to her indolent: serenity some of his own irritation. ‘I 
reckon,’ he said as he moved hesitatingly towards the door, ‘ that 
Spencer has made himself easy and secure in them business risks 
he’s taking. That ’ere Alameda ditch affair they’re talking so much 
about is a mighty big thing—rather too big if it ever got to falling 
back on him. But I suppose he’s accustomed to take risks ?’ 

‘Of course he is,’ said Mrs. Tucker gaily. ‘He married me.’ 

The visitor smiled feebly, but was not equal to the oppor- 
tunity offered for gallant repudiation. ‘But suppose yow ain’t 
accustomed to risks ?’ 

‘Why not? I married him,’ said Mrs. Tucker. 

Mr. Calhoun Weaver was human, and succumbed to this last 
charming audacity. He broke into a noisy but genuine laugh, 
shook Mrs. Tucker’s hand with effusion, said, ‘ Now that’s regular 
Blue Grass and no mistake!’ and retreated under cover of his 
hilarity. In the hall-he made a rallying stand to repeat confiden- 
tially to the servant who had overheard them: ‘ Blue Grass, all 
over—you bet your life,’ and, opening the door, was apparently 

swallowed up in the tempest. 

Mrs. Tucker’s smile kept her lips until she had returned to 
her room, and even then languidly shone in her eyes for some 
minutes after, as she gazed abstractedly from her window on the 
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storm-tossed bay in the distance. Perhaps some girlish vision of 
the peaceful Blue Grass plain momentarily usurped the prospect ; 
but it is to be doubted if there was much romance in that retro- 
spect, or that it was more interesting to her than the positive and 
sharply cut outlines of the practical life she now held. How- 
beit she soon forgot this fancy in lazily watching a boat that, 
in the teeth of the gale, was beating round Alcatraz Island. 
Although at times a mere blank speck on the grey waste of foam, 
a closer scrutiny showed it to be one of those lateen-rigged 
Italian fishing-boats that so often flecked the distant bay. Lost 
in the sudden darkening of rain, or reappearing beneath the 
lifted curtain of the squall, she watched it weather the island, 
and then turn its labouring but persistent course towards the 
open channel. A rent in the Indian-inky sky, that showed the 
narrowing portals of the Golden Gate beyond, revealed, as un- 
expectedly the destination of the little craft—a tall ship that 
hitherto lay hidden in the mist of the Saucelito shore. As the 
distance lessened between boat and ship, they were again lost in 
the downward swoop of another squall. When it lifted the ship 
was creeping under the headland towards the open sea, but the 
boat was gone. Mrs. Tucker in vain rubbed the pane with her 
handkerchief—it had vanished. Meanwhile the ship, as she 
neared the Gate, drew out from the protecting headland, stood 
outlined for a moment with spars and canvas hearsed in black 
against the lurid rent in the horizon, and then seemed to sink 
slowly into the heaving obscurity beyond. A sudden onset of 
rain against the windows obliterated the remaining prospect ; the 
entrance of a servant completed the diversion. 

‘Captain Poindexter, ma’am !’ 

Mrs. Tucker lifted her pretty eyebrows interrogatively. 
Captain Poindexter was a legal friend of her husband, and had 
dined there frequently; nevertheless she asked, ‘Did you tell 
him Mr. Tucker was not at home?’ 

‘ Yes, ’m.’ 

‘Did he ask for me?’ 

‘Yes, ’m.’ 

‘Tell him I'll be down directly.’ 

Mrs. Tucker’s quiet face did not betray the fact that this 
second visitor was even less interesting than the first. In her 
heart she did not like Captain Poindexter. With a clever 
woman’s instinct, she had early detected the fact that he 
had a superior, stronger nature than her husband ; as a loyal wife, 
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she secretly resented the occasional unconscious exhibition of 
this fact on the part of his intimate friend, in their familiar 
intercourse. Added to this slight jealousy, there was a certain 
moral antagonism between herself and the Captain which none 
but themselves knew. They were both philosophers, but Mrs. 
Tucker’s serene and languid optimism would not tolerate the 
compassionate and kind-hearted pessimisms of the lawyer. 
‘Knowing what Jack Poindexter does of human nature,’ her 
husband had once said, ‘it’s mighty fine in him to be so kind 
and forgiving. You ought to like him better, Belle.’ ‘And 
qualify myself to be forgiven,’ said the lady pertly. ‘I don’t see 
what you're driving at, Belle; I give it up,’ had responded the 
puzzled husband. Mrs. Tucker kissed his high but foolish fore- 
head tenderly, and said, ‘ I’m glad you don’t, dear.’ 

Meanwhile her second visitor had, like the first, employed the 
interval in a critical survey of the glories of the new furniture, 
but with apparently more compassion than resentment in his 
manner. Once only had his expression changed. Over the fire- 
place hung a large photograph of Mr. Spencer Tucker. It was 
retouched, refined, and idealised in the highest style of that 
polite and diplomatic art. As Captain Poindexter looked upon 
the fringed hazel eyes, the drooping raven moustache, the 
clustering ringlets, and the Byronic full throat and turned- 
down collar of his friend, a smile of exhausted humorous 
tolerance and affectionate impatience curved his lips. ‘ Well, 
you are a fool, aren’t you?’ he apostrophised it half audibly. 

He was standing before the picture as she entered, Even in 
the trying contiguity of that peerless work he would have been 
called a fine-looking man. As he advanced to greet her, it was 
evident that his military title was not one of the mere fanciful 
sobriquets of the locality. In his erect figure and the disci- 
plined composure of limb and attitude there were still traces of 
the refined academic rigors of West Point. The pliant adapta- 
bility of Western civilization which enabled him, three years 
before, to leave the army and transfer his executive ability to 
the more profitable profession of the law, had loosed sash and 
shoulder-strap, but had not entirely removed the restraint of the 
one or the bearing of the other. 

‘Spencer is in Sacramento,’ began Mrs. Tucker in languid 
explanation, after the first greetings were over. 

‘I knew he was not here,’ replied Captain Poindexter gently, 
as he drew the proffered chair towards her, ‘ but this is business 
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that concerns you both.’ He stopped and glanced upwards at 
the picture. ‘I suppose you know nothing of his business? Of 
course not,’ he added reassuringly, ‘nothing, absolutely nothing, 
certainly.’ He said this so kindly, and yet so positively—as if to 
promptly dispose of that question before going further—that she 
assented mechanically. ‘ Well, then, he’s taken some big risks in 
the way of business, and—well, things have gone bad with him, 
you know. Very bad! Really, they couldn’t be worse! Of 
course it was dreadfully rash and all that,’ he went on as if 
commenting upon the amusing waywardness of a child; ‘but the 
result is the usual smash-up of everything, money, credit, and 
all!’ He laughed and added, ‘ Yes, he’s got cut off—mules and 
baggage—regularly routed and dispersed! I’m in earnest.’ He 
raised his eyebrows and frowned slightly, as if to deprecate any 
corresponding hilarity on the part of Mrs. Tucker, or any attempt 
to make too light of the subject, and then rising, placed his 
hands behind his back, beamed half-humorously upon her. from 
beneath her husband’s picture, and repeated, ‘ That’s so.’ 

Mrs. Tucker instinctively knew that he spoke the truth, and 
that it was impossible for him to convey it in any other than his 
natural manner, but between the shock and the singular influence 
of that manner she could at first only say, ‘You don’t mean it!’ 
fully conscious of the utter inanity of the remark, and that it 
seemed scarcely less cold-blooded than his own. 

Poindexter, still smiling, nodded. 

She arose with an effort. She had recovered from the first 
shock, and pride lent her a determined calmness that more than 
equalled Poindexter’s easy philosophy. 

‘Where is he?’ she asked. : 

‘ At sea, and I hope by this time where he cannot be found— 
or followed.’ 

Was her momentary glimpse of the outgoing ship a coinci- 
dence or only a vision? She was confused and giddy, but, master- 
ing her weakness, she managed to continue in a lower voice— 

‘You have no message for me from him? He told you 
nothing to tell me ?’ 

‘Nothing, absolutely nothing,’ replied Poindexter. ‘It was 
as much as he could do, I reckon, to get fairly away before the 
crash came.’ 

‘Then you did not see him go?’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Poindexter. ‘I’d hardly have managed 
things in this way.’ He checked himself and added, with a forgiv- 
ing smile, ‘ but he was the best judge of what he needed, of course.’ 
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‘I suppose I will hear from him,’ she said quietly, ‘as soon as 
he is safe. He must have had enough else to think about, poor 
fellow.’ 

She said this so naturally and quietly that Poindexter was 
deceived. He had no idea that the collected woman before him 
was thinking only of solitude and darkness, of her own room, and 
madly longing to be there. He said ‘ Yes, I dare say,’ in quite 
another voice, and glanced at the picture. But as she remained 
standing, he continued more earnestly, ‘I didn’t come here to 
tell you what you might read in the newspapers to-morrow 
morning, and what everybody might tell you. Before that time 
I want you to do something to save a fragment of your property 
from the ruin—do you understand? I want you to make a rally, 
and bring off something in good order.’ 

‘For him?’ said Mrs. Tucker, with brightening eyes. 

‘Well—yes—of course—if you like—but as if for yourself. 
Do you know the Rancho de los Cuervos ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘It’s almost the only bit of real property your husband hasn’t 
sold, mortgaged, or pledged. Why it was exempt—or whether 
only forgotten—I can’t say.’ 

‘Tl tell you why,’ said Mrs. Tucker, with a slight return of 
colour. ‘It was the first land we ever bought, and Spencer always 
said it should be mine and he would build a new house on it.’ 

Captain Poindexter smiled and nodded at the picture. ‘Oh, 
he did say that, did he? Well, that’s evidence. But you see he 
never gave you the deed, and by sunrise to-morrow his creditors 
will attach it—unless R 

‘ Unless——?’ repeated Mrs. Tucker, with kindling eyes. 

‘Unless,’ continued Captain Poindexter, ‘ they happen to find 
you in possession.’ 

‘T'll go,’ said Mrs. Tucker. 

‘ Of course you will,’ returned Poindexter, pleasantly. ‘Only, 
as it’s a big contract to take, suppose we see how you can fill it. 
It’s forty miles to Los Cuervos, and you can’t trust yourself to steam- 
boat or stage coach. The steamboat left an hour ago.’ 

‘If I had only known this then!’ ejaculated Mrs. Tucker. 

‘J knew it, but you had company then,’ said Poindexter, with 
ironical gallantry, ‘and I wouldn’t disturb you.’ Without saying 
how he knew it, he continued, ‘ In the stage-coach you might be 
recognised. You must go ina private conveyance and alone— 
even I cannot go with you, for I must goon before and meet 
you there, Can you drive forty miles ?’ 








—— 
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Mrs. Tucker lifted up her abstracted pretty lids. ‘I once 
drove fifty—at home,’ she returned simply. 

‘Good! and I dare say you didit then for fun. Do it now for 
something real and personal—as we lawyers say. You will have 
relays and a plan of the road. It’s rough weather for a pasear, 
but all the better for that. You’ll have less company on the road.’ 

‘How soon can I go?’ she asked. 

‘The sooner the better. I’ve arranged everything for you 
already,’ he continued with a laugh. ‘Come now—that’s a com- 
pliment to you, isn’t it?’ He smiled a moment in her steadfast, 
earnest face, and then said, more gravely, ‘ You'll do. Now listen.’ 

He then carefully detailed his plan. There was so little of 
excitement or mystery in their manner that the servant, who 
returned to light the gas, never knew that the ruin and bank- 
ruptcy of the house was being told before her, or that its mistress 
was planning her secret flight. 

‘ Good afternoon ; I will see you to-morrow then,’ said Poindex- 
ter, raising his eyes to hers as the servant opened the door for him. 

‘Good afternoon,’ repeated Mrs. Tucker, quietly answering 
his look. ‘You need not light the gas in my room, Mary,’ she 
continued in the same tone of voice as the door closed upon him; 
‘I shall lie down for a few moments, and then I may run over to 
the Robinsons for the evening.’ 

She regained her room composedly. The longing desire to 
bury her head in her pillow and ‘think out’ her position had 
gone. She did not apostrophise her fate, she did not weep; few 
real women do in the access of calamity, or when there is any- 
thing else to be done. She felt that she knew it all; she believed 
she had sounded the profoundest depths of the disaster, and 
seemed already so old in her experience that she almost fancied 
she had been prepared for it. Perhaps she did not fully ap- 
preciate it; to a life like hers it was only an incident, the mere 
turning of a page of the illimitable book of youth; the breaking 
up of what she now felt had become a monotony. In fact she 
was not quite sure she had ever been satisfied with their present 
success. Had it brought her all she expected? She wanted to 
say this to her husband, not only to comfort him, poor fellow, but 
that they might come to a better understanding of life in the 
future. She was not perhaps different from other loving women 
who, believing in this unattainable goal of matrimony, have 
sought it in the various episodes of fortune or reverses, in the 
bearing of children, or the loss of friends. Jn her childless 
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experience there was no other life that had taken root in her cir- 
cumstances and might suffer transplantation: only she and her 
husband could lose or profit by the change. The ‘perfect’ 
understanding would come under other conditions than these. 

She would have gone superstitiously to the window to gaze in 
the direction of the vanished ship, but another instinct restrained 
her. She would put aside all yearning for him until she had 
done something to help him, and earned the confidence he seemed 
to have withheld. Perhaps it was pride—perhaps she never really 
believed his exodus was distant or complete. 

With a full knowledge that to-morrow the various ornaments 
and pretty trifles around her would be in the hands of the law, she 
gathered only a few necessaries for her flight and some familiar 
personal trinkets. I am constrained to say that this self-abnega- 
tion was more fastidious than moral. She had no more idea of 
the ethics of bankruptcy than any other charming woman ; she 
simply did not like to take with her any contagious memory of 
the chapter of the life just closing. She glanced around the 
home she was leaving without a lingering regret; there was no 
sentiment of tradition or custom that might be destroyed ; her 
roots lay too near the surface to suffer from dislocation; the 
happiness of her childless union had depended upon no domestic 
centre, nor was its flame sacred to any local hearthstone. It was 
without a sigh that, when night had fully fallen, she slipped 
unnoticed down the staircase. At the door of the drawing-room 
she paused and then entered with the first guilty feeling of shame 
she had known that evening. Looking stealthily around she 
mounted a chair before her husband’s picture, kissed the irre- 
proachable moustache hurriedly, said, ‘ You foolish darling, you !’ 
and slipped out again. With this touching endorsement of the 
views of a rival philosopher, she closed the door softly and left 
her home for ever. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE wind and rain had cleared the unfrequented suburb of 

any observant lounger, and the darkness, lit only by far-spaced, 

gusty lamps, hid her hastening figure. She had barely crossed 

the second street when she heard the quick clatter of hoofs behind 

her; a buggy drove up to the curbstone, and Poindexter leaped 

out. She entered quickly, but for a moment he still held the 
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reins of the impatient horse. ‘ He’s rather fresh,’ he said, eyeing 
her keenly ; ‘are you sure you can manage him ?’ 

‘Give me the reins,’ she said simply. 

He placed them in the two firm, well-shaped hands that reached 
from the depths of the vehicle, and was satisfied. Yet he lingered. 

‘It’s rough work for a lone woman,’ he said, almost curtly. 
‘I can’t go with you, but—speak frankly—is there any man you 
know whom you can trust well enough to take? It’s not. too 
late yet; think a moment!’ 

He paused over the buttoning of the leather apron of the vehicle. 

‘No, there is none,’ answered the voice from the interior ; 
‘and it’s better so. Is all ready ?’ 

‘One moment more.’ He had recovered his half-bantering 
manner. ‘You have a friend and countryman already with you, 
do you know? Your horse is Blue Grass. Good-night.’ 

With these words ringing in her ears she began her journey. 
The horse, as if eager to maintain the reputation which his native 
district had given his race, as well as the race of the pretty woman 
behind him, leaped impatiently forward. But pulled together by 
the fine and firm fingers that seemed to guide rather than check 
his exuberance, he presently struck into the long swinging pace 
of his kind, and kept it throughout without ‘ break’ or accelera- 
tion. Over the paved streets the light buggy rattled, and the 
slender shafts danced around his smooth barrel, but when they 
touched the level high-road horse and vehicle slipped forward 
through the night—a swift and noiseless phantom. Mrs. Tucker 
could see his graceful back dimly rising and falling before her 
with tireless rhythm, and could feel the intelligent pressure of 
his mouth until it seemed the responsive grasp of a powerful but 
kindly hand. The faint glow of conquest came to her cold cheek ; 
the slight stirrings of pride moved her preoccupied heart. A soft 
light filled her hazel eyes. A desolate woman, bereft of husband 
and home, and flying through storm and night—she knew not 
where—she still leaned forward towards her horse. ‘ Was he 
Blue Grass, then, dear old boy ?’ she gently cooed at him in the 
darkness. He evidently was, and responded by blowing her an 
ostentatious equine kiss. ‘And he would be good to his own 
forsaken Belle,’ she murmured caressingly, ‘and wouldn’t. let 
anyone harm her?’ But here, overcome by the lazy witchery of 
her voice, he shook his head so violently that Mrs. Tucker, after 
the fashion of her sex, had the double satisfaction of demurely 
restraining the passion she had evoked. 
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To avoid the more travelled thoroughfare, while the evening 
was still early, it had been arranged that she should at first take 
a less direct but less frequented road. This was a famous pleasure- 
drive from San Francisco—a gravelled and sanded stretch of eight 
miles to the sea and an ultimate ‘ cocktail,’ in a ‘ stately pleasure- 
dome decreed’ among the surf and rocks of the Pacific shore. It 
was deserted now, and left to the unobstructed sweep of the wind 
and rain. Mrs. Tucker would not have chosen this road. With 
the instinctive jealousy of a bucolic inland race born by great 
rivers, she did not like the sea; and again the dim and dreary 
waste tended to recall the vision connected with her husband’s 
flight, upon which she had resolutely shut her eyes. But when 
she had reached it the road suddenly turned, following the trend 
of the beach, and she was exposed to the full power of its dread 
fascinations. The combined roar of sea and shore was in her 
ears ; as the direct force of the gale had compelled her to furl the 
protecting hood of the buggy to keep the light vehicle from over- 
setting or drifting to leeward, she could no longer shut out the 
heaving chaos on the right from which the pallid ghosts of dead 
and dying breakers dimly rose and sank as if in awful salutation. 
At times through the darkness a white sheet appeared spread before 
the path and beneath the wheels of the buggy, which, when with- 
drawn with a reluctant hiss, seemed striving to drag the exhausted 
beach seaward with it. But the blind terror of her horse, who 
swerved at every sweep of the surge, shamed her own half-super- 
stitious fears, and with the effort to control his alarm she regained 
her own self-possession—albeit with eyelashes wet not altogether 
with the salt spray from the sea. This was followed bya reaction, 
perhaps stimulated by her victory over the beaten animal, when 
for a time—she knew not how long—she felt only a mad sense of 
freedom and power, oblivious of even her sorrows, her lost home 
and husband, and with intense feminine consciousness she longed 
to be aman. She was scarcely aware that the track turned again 
inland until the beat of the horse’s hoofs on the firm ground and 
an acceleration of speed showed her she had left the beach and 
the mysterious sea behind her, and she remembered that she was 
near the end of the first stage of her journey. Half an hour later 
the twinkling lights of the roadside inn where she was to change 
horses rose out of the darkness, 

Happily for her the ostler considered the horse, who had a 
local reputation, of more importance than the unknown muffled 
figure in the shadow of the unfurled hood, and confined his 
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attention td the animal. After a careful examination of his feet 
and a few coraments addressed solely to the superior creation, he 
led him away. Mrs. Tucker would have liked to part more 
affectionately from her four-footed compatriot, and felt a sudden 
sense of loneliness at the loss of her new friend, but a recollection 
of certain cautions of Captain Poindexter’s kept her mute. Never- 
theless, the ostler’s ostentatious adjuration of ‘ Now then, aren’t 
you going to bring out that mustang for the Senora?’ puzzled 
her. It was not until the fresh horse was put to, and she had 
flung a piece of gold into the attendant’s hand, that the ‘Gracias ’ of 
his unmistakable Saxon speech revealed to her the reason of the 
lawyer’s caution. Poindexter had evidently represented her to 
these people as a native Californian who did not speak English. 
In her inconsistency her blood took fire at this first suggestion of 
deceit, and burned in her face. Why should he try to pass her 
off as anybody else? Why should she not use her own—her 
husband’s name? She stopped and bit her lip. 

It was but the beginning of an uneasy train of thought. She 
suddenly found herself thinking of her visitor, Calhoun Weaver— 
and not pleasantly. He would hear of their ruin to-morrow, 
perhaps of her own flight. He would remember his visit, and 
what would he think of her deceitful frivolity ? Would he believe 
that she was then ignorant of the failure? It was her first sense 
of any accountability to others than herself, but even then it was 
rather owing to an uneasy consciousness of what her husband 
must feel if he were subjected to the criticisms of men like 
Calhoun. She wondered if others knew that he had kept her in 
ignorance of his flight. Did Poindexter know it—or had he only 
entrapped her into the admission? Why had she not been clever 
enough to make him think that she knew it already? For the 
moment she hated Poindexter for sharing that secret. Yet this 
was again followed by a new impatience of her husband’s want of 
insight into her ability to help him. Of course the poor fellow 
could not bear to worry her—could not bear to face such men as 
Calhoun—or even Poindexter—(she added exultingly to herself )— 
but he might have sent her a line as he fled, only to prepare her 
to meet and combat the shame alone. It did not occur to her 
unsophisticated singleness of nature that she was accepting as an 
error of feeling what the world would call cowardly selfishness. 

At midnight the storm lulled and a few stars trembled through 
the rent clouds. Her eyes had become accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and her country instincts, a little overlaid by the urban 
experiences of the last few years, came again to the surface. She 
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felt the fresh cool radiation from outlying upturned fields, the 
faint sad odours from dim stretches of pricking grain and quicken- 
ing leaf, and wondered if at Los Cuervos it might be possible to 
reproduce the peculiar verdure of her native district. She 
beguiled her fancy by an ambitious plan of retrieving their 
fortunes by farming; her comfortable tastes had lately rebelled 
against the homeless mechanical cultivation of these desolate but 
teeming Californian acres, and for a moment indulged in a vision 
of a vine-clad cottage home that in any other woman would have 
been sentimental. Her cramped limbs aching, she took advantage 
of the security of the darkness and the familiar contiguity of 
the fields to get down from the vehicle, gather her skirts together, 
and run at the head of the mustang, until her chill blood was 
thawed, night drawing a modest veil over this charming revelation 
of the nymph and woman. But the sudden shadow of a coyote 
checked the scouring feet of this swift Camilla, and sent her back 
precipitately to the buggy. Nevertheless, she was refreshed and 
able to pursue her journey, until the cold grey of early morning 
found her at the end of her second stage. 

Her route was changed again from the main highway, rendered 
dangerous by the approach of day and the contiguity of the 
neighbouring rancheros. The road was rough and hilly, her new 
horse and vehicle in keeping with the rudeness of the route—by 
far the most difficult of her whole journey. The rare waggon 
tracks that indicated her road were often scarcely discernible ; 
at times they led her through openings in the half-cleared 
woods, skirted suspicious morasses, painfully climbed the smooth 
dome-like hills, or wound along perilous slopes at a dangerous 
angle. Twice she had to alight and cling to the sliding wheels 
on one of those treacherous inclines, or drag them from impend- 
ing ruts or immovable mire. In the growing light she could dis- 
tinguish the distant low-lying marshes eaten by encroaching 
sloughs and insidious channels, and beyond them the faint grey 
waste of the Lower Bay. A darker peninsula in the marsh she 
knew to be the extreme boundary of her future home :—the 
Rancho de los Cuervos. In another hour she began to descend 
to the plain, and to once more approach the main road, which now 
ran nearly parallel with her track. She scanned it cautiously for 
any early traveller; it stretched north and south in apparent 
unending solitude. She struck into it boldly, and urged her horse 
to the top of his speed, until she reached the cross road that led 
to the rancho. But here she paused and allowed the reins to 
drop idly on the mustang’s back. A singular and unaccountable 
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irresolution seized her. The difficulties of her journey were over 3 
the rancho lay scarcely two miles away; she had achieved, the 
most important part of her task in the appointed time, but she 
hesitated. What had she come for? She tried to recall Poin- 
dexter’s words, even her own enthusiasm, but in vain. She was 
going to take possession of her husband’s property, she knew—that 
was all. But the means she had taken seemed now so exaggerated 
and mysterious for that simple end that she began to dread an 
impending something or some vague danger she had not considered, 
that she was rushing blindly to meet. Full of this strange feeling 
she almost mechanically stopped her horse as she entered the 
cross road. 

From this momentary hesitation a singular sound aroused her. 
It seemed at first like the swift hurrying by of some viewless 
courier of the air, the vague alarm of some invisible flying herald, 
or like the inarticulate cry that precedes a storm. It seemed 
to rise and fall around. her as if with some changing urgency 
of purpose. Raising her eyes she suddenly recognised the two far- 
stretching lines of telegraph wire above her head, and knew the 
eolian cry of the morning wind along its vibrating chords. But 
it brought another and more practical fear to her active brain. 
Perhaps even now the telegraph might be anticipating her! Had 
Poindexter thought of that? She hesitated no longer, but laying 
the whip on the back of her jaded mustang again hurried forward. 

As the level horizon grew more distinct her attention was 
attracted by the white sail of a small boat lazily threading the 
sinuous channel of the slough. It might be Poindexter arriving 
by the more direct route from the steamboat that occasionally laid 
off the ancient embarcadero of the Los Cuervos Rancho. But 
even while watching it her quick ear caught the sound of gallop- 
ing hoofs behind her. She turned quickly and saw she was fol- 
lowed by a horseman. But her momentary alarm was succeeded 
by a feeling of relief as she recognised the erect figure and square 
shoulders of Poindexter. Yet she could not help thinking that 
he looked more like a militant scout, and less like a cautious legal 
adviser, than ever. 

With unaffected womanliness she rearranged her slightly dis- 
ordered hair as he drew up beside her. ‘I thought you were in 
yonder boat,’ she said. 

‘ Not I, he laughed ; ‘I distanced you by the high road two 
hours, and have been reconnoitring, until I saw you hesitate at 
the cross roads.’ 
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‘ But who is in the boat?’ asked Mrs. Tucker, partly to hide 
her embarrassment. 

‘Only some early Chinese market gardener, I dare say. But 
you are safe now. You are on your own land. You passed the 
boundary monument of the Rancho five minutes ago. Look! All you 
see before you is yours from the embarcadero to yonder Coast range.’ 

The tone of half-raillery did not, however, cheer Mrs. Tucker. 
She shuddered slightly and cast her eyes over the monotonous 
sea of tule and meadow. 

‘It doesn’t look pretty perhaps,’ continued Poindexter, ‘ but 
it’s the richest land in the State, and the embarcadero will some 
day be a town. I suppose you'll call it Blue Grassville. But 
you seem tired!’ he said, suddenly dropping his voice to a tone 
of half-humorous sympathy. 

Mrs. Tucker managed to get rid of an impending tear under the 
pretence of clearing her eyes. * Are we nearly there?’ she asked. 

‘Nearly. You know,’ he added, with the same half-mischievous, 
half-sympathising gaiety, ‘it’s not. exactly a palace your coming 
to. Hardly. It’s the old casa that has been deserted for years, 
but I thought it better you should go into possession there than 
take up your abode at the shanty where your husband’s farm- 
hands are. No one will know when you take possession of the 
casa, while the very hour of your arrival at the shanty would be 
known—and if they should make any trouble P 

‘If they should make any trouble?’ repeated Mrs. Tucker, 
lifting her frank, enquiring eyes to Poindexter. 

His horse suddenly rearing from an apparently accidental 
prick of the spur, it was a minute or two before he was able to 
explain. ‘I mean if this ever comes up as a matter of evidence 
you know. But here we are!’ 

What had seemed to be an overgrown mound rising like an 
island out of the dead level of the grassy sea now resolved itself 
into a collection of adobe walls, eaten and encrusted with shrubs 
and vines that bore some resemblance to the usual uninhabited- 
looking exterior of a Spanish-American dwelling. Apertures that 
might have been lance-shaped windows or only cracks and fissures 
in the walls were choked up with weeds and grass, and gave no 
passing glimpse of the interior. Entering a ruinous corral they 
came to a second entrance which proved to be the patio or court- 
yard. The deserted wooden corridor, with beams, rafters, and 
floors whitened by the eternal sun and wind, contained a few 
withered leaves, drily rotting skins and thongs of leather, as if 
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undisturbed by human care. But among these scattered débris 
of former life and habitation there was no noisome or unclean 
suggestion of decay. A faint spiced odour of dessication filled 
the bare walls. There was no slime on stone or sun-dried brick. 
In place of fungus or discoloured moisture the dust of efflorescence 
whitened in the obscured corners. The elements had picked 
clean the bones of the crumbling tenement ere they should 
finally absorb it. 

A withered old eon woman, who in dress, complexion, and 
fibrous hair might have been an animated fragment of the débris, 
rustled out of a low vaulted passage and welcomed them with a 
feeble crepitation. Following her into the dim interior Mrs. 
Tucker was surprised to find some slight attempt at comfort and 
even adornment in the two or three habitable apartments. They 
were scrupulously clean and dry—two qualities which in her 
feminine eyes atoned for poverty of material. 

‘I could not send anything from San Bruno, the nearest 
village, without attracting attention,’ explained Poindexter ; ‘ but 
if you can manage to picnic here for a day longer, I'll get one of 
our Chinese friends here,’ he pointed to the slough, ‘to bring 
over, for his return cargo from across the bay, any necessaries you 
may want. There is no danger of his betraying you,’ he added, 
with an ironical smile ; ‘ Chinamen and Indians are, by an ingenious 
provision of the statute of California, incapable of giving evidence 
against a white person. You can trust your handmaiden perfectly 
—even if she can’t trust you. That is your sacred privilege 
under the constitution. And now, as I expect to catch the up 
boat ten miles from hence, I must say “good-bye” until to- 
morrow night. I hope to bring you then some more definite 
plans for the future. The worst is over.’ He held her hand for 
a moment, and with a graver voice continued, ‘You have done 
it very well—do you know—very well !’ 

In the slight embarrassment produced by his sudden change 
of manner she felt that her thanks seemed awkward and re- 
strained. ‘Don’t thank me,’ he laughed with a prompt return of 
his former levity, ‘that’s my trade. I only advised. You have 
saved yourself like a plucky woman—shall I say like Blue Grass? 
Good-bye!’ He mounted his horse, but, as if struck by an after- 
thought, wheeled and drew up by her side again. ‘If I were you 
I wouldn’t see many strangers for a day or two, and listen to as 
little news as a woman possibly can.’ He laughed again, waved 
her a half-gallant, half-military salute, and was gone. The question 
she had been trying to frame, regarding the probability of com- 
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munication with her husband, remained unasked. At least she 
had saved her pride before him. 

Addressing herself to the care of her narrow household, she 
mechanically put away the few things she had brought with her, 
and began to readjust the scant furniture. She wasa little discom- 
posed at first at the absence of bolts, locks, and even window- 
fastenings until assured, by Concha’s evident inability to com- 
prehend her concern, that they were quite unknown at Los Cuervos. 
Her slight knowledge of Spanish was barely sufficient to make 
her wants known, so that the relief of conversation with her only 
companion was debarred her, and she was obliged to content 
herself with the sapless, crackling smiles and withered genuflexions 
that the old woman dropped like dead leaves in her path. It was 
staring noon when, the house singing like an empty shell in the 
monotonous wind, she felt she could stand the solitude no longer, 
and, crossing the glaring patio and whistling corridor, made her 
way to the open gateway. 

But the view without seemed to intensify her desolation. The 
broad expanse of the shadowless plain reached apparently to the 
Coast range, trackless and unbroken save by one or two clusters of 
dwarfed oaks, which at that distance were but mossy excrescences 
on the surface, barely raised above the dead level. On the other 
side the marsh took up the monotony and carried it, scarcely 
interrupted by undefined water-courses, to the faintly marked 
out horizon line of the remote bay. Scattered and apparently 
motionless black spots on the meadows that gave a dreary signifi- 
cance to the title of ‘the Crows’ which the rancho bore, and 
sudden grey clouds of sandpipers on the marshes, that rose and 
vanished down the wind, were the only signs of life. Even the 
white sail of the early morning was gone. 

She stood there until the aching of her straining eyes and 
the stiffening of her limbs in the cold wind compelled her to seek 
the sheltered warmth of the courtyard. Here she endeavoured 
to make friends with a bright-eyed lizard, who was sunning him- 
self in the corridor—a graceful little creature in blue and gold, 
from whom she felt at other times she might have fled, but whose 
beauty and harmlessness solitude had made known to her. With 
misplaced kindness she tempted it with bread-crumbs, with no 
other effect than to stiffen it into stony astonishment. She 
wondered if she should become like the prisoners she had read of 
in books, who poured out their solitary affections on noisome 
creatures, and she regretted even the mustang, which with the 
buggy had disappeared under the charge of some unknown 
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retainer on her arrival. Was she not a prisoner? The shutterless 
windows, yawning doors, and open gate refuted the suggestion, 
but the encompassing solitude and trackless waste still held her 
captive. Poindexter had told her it was four miles to the shanty ; 
she might walk there. Why had she given her word that she 
would remain at the rancho until he returned ? 

The long day crept monotonously away, and she welcomed 
the night which shut out the dreary prospect. But it brought 
no cessation of the harassing wind without, nor surcease of the 
nervous irritation its perpetual and even activity wrought upon 
her. It haunted her pillow even in her exhausted sleep, and 
seemed to impatiently beckon her to rise and followit. It brought 
her feverish dreams of her husband, footsore and weary, stagger- 
ing forward under its pitiless lash and clamorous outcry; she 
would have gone to his assistance, but when she reached his side 
and held out her arms to him it hurried her past with merciless 
power, and, bearing her away, left him hopelessly behind. It was 
broad day when she awoke. The usual night showers of the 
waning rainy season had left no trace in sky or meadow; the 
fervid morning sun had already dried the patio ; only the restless 
harrying wind remained. 

Mrs. Tucker arose with a resolve. She had.learned from 
Concha on the previous evening that a part of the shanty 
was used as a tienda or shop for the labourers and rancheros. 
Under the necessity of purchasing some articles, she would go 
there and for a moment mingle with those people, who would not 
recognise her. Even if they did, her instinct told her it would 
be less to be feared than the hopeless uncertainty of another day. 
As she left the house the wind seemed to ‘seize her as in her 
dream and hurry her along with it, until in a few moments the 
walls of the low casa sank into the earth again and she was 
alone, but for the breeze on the solitary plain. The level distance 
glittered in the sharp light, a few crows with slant wings dipped 
and ran down the wind before her, and a passing gleam on the 
marsh was explained by the far-off cry of a curlew. 

She had walked for an hour, upheld by the stimulus of light 
and morning air, when the cluster of scrub oaks, which was her 
destination, opened enough to show two rambling sheds, before 
one of which was a wooden platform containing a few barrels and 
bones. As she approached nearer, she could see that one or 
two horses were tethered under the trees, that their riders were 
lounging by a horse-trough, and that over an open door the word 
Tienda was rudely painted on a board, and as rudely illustrated 
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by the wares displayed at door and window. Accustomed as she 
was to the poverty of frontier architecture, even the crumbling 
walls of the old hacienda she had just left seemed picturesque to 
the rigid angles of the thin, blank, unpainted shell before her. 
One of the loungers, who was reading a newspaper aloud as she 
advanced, put it aside and stared at her; there was an evident 
commotion in the shop as she stepped upon the platform, and 
when she entered, with breathless lips and beating heart, she 
found herself the object of a dozen curious eyes. Her quick 
pride resented the scrutiny and recalled her courage, and it 
was with a slight coldness in her usual lazy indifference that 
she leaned over the counter and asked for the articles she 
wanted. 

The request was followed by a dead silence. Mrs. Tucker 
repeated it with some hauteur. 

‘I reckon you don’t seem to know this store is in the hands of 
the sheriff,’ said one of the loungers. 

Mrs. Tucker was not aware of it. 

‘Well, I don’t know any one who’s a better right to know than 
Spence Tucker’s wife,’ said another with a coarse laugh. The 
laugh was echoed by the others. Mrs. Tucker saw the pit into 
which she had deliberately walked, but did not flinch. 

“Is there any one to serve here?’ she asked, turning her clear 
eyes full upon the bystanders. 

‘You'd better ask the sheriff. He was the last one to sarve 
here. He sarved an attachment,’ replied the inevitable humourist 
of all Californian assemblages. 

‘Is he here?’ asked Mrs. Tucker, disregarding the renewed 
laughter which followed this subtle witticism. 

The loungers at the door made way for one of their party, who 
was half dragged, half pushed into the shop. ‘ Here he is,’ said 
half a dozen eager voices, in the fond belief that his presence 
might impart additional humour to the situation. He cast a 
deprecating glance at Mrs. Tucker and said, ‘It’s so, madam! 
This yer place is attached ; but if there’s anything you’re wanting, 
why I reckon, boys’—he turned half appealingly to the crowd— 
‘we could oblige a lady.’ There was a vague sound of angry 
opposition and remonstrance from the back door of the shop, but 
the majority, partly overcome by Mrs. Tucker’s beauty, assented. 
* Only,’ continued the officer explanatorily, ‘ ez these yer goods are 
in the hands of the creditors, they ought to be represented by 
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‘But I wish to pay for them,’ interrupted Mrs. Tucker, with a 
slight flush of indignation: ‘I have the money.’ 

‘Oh, I bet you have!’ screamed a voice, as, overturning all 
opposition, the malcontent at the back door, in the shape of an 
infuriated woman, forced her way into the shop. ‘I'll bet you 
have the money! Look at her, boys! Look at the wife of the 
thief, with the stolen money, in diamonds in her ears and rings 
on her fingers. She’s got money if we've none. She can pay for 
what she fancies, if we haven’t a cent to redeem the bed that’s 
stolen from under us. Oh yes, buy it all, Mrs. Spencer Tucker! buy 
the whole shop, Mrs. Spencer Tucker! do you hear? And if you 
ain’t satisfied then, buy my clothes, my wedding ring, the only 
things your husband hasn’t stolen.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Mrs. Tucker coldly, turning 
towards the door. But with a flying leap across the counter her 
relentless adversary stood between her and retreat. 

‘You don’t understand! Perhaps you don’t understand that 
your husband not only stole the hard labour of these men, but 
even the little money they brought here and trusted to his 
thieving hands. Perhaps you don’t know that he stole my 
husband’s hard earnings, mortgaged these very goods you want to 
buy, and that he is to-day a convicted thief, a forger, and a run- 
away coward. Perhaps, if you can’t understand me, you can read 
the newspaper. Look!’ She exultingly opened the paper the 
sheriff had been reading aloud, and pointed to the displayed 
headlines. ‘Look! there are the very words, “ Forgery, Swindling, 
Embezzlement!” Do you see? And perhaps you can’t under- 
stand this. Look! “Shameful Flight. Abandons his Wife. Runs 
off with a Notorious xis 

‘Easy, old gal, easy now. D—n it! Will you dry up? I 
say. Stop!’ 

It was too late! The sheriff had dashed the paper from the 
woman’s hand, but not until Mrs. Tucker had read a single line, a 
line such as she had sometimes turned from with weary scorn in 
her careless perusal of the daily shameful chronicle of domestic 
infelicity. Then she had coldly wondered if there could be any 
such men and women; and now! The crowd fell back before her ; 
even the virago was silenced as she looked at her face. The 
humourist’s face was as white, but not as immobile, as he gasped, 
‘Christ !—if I don’t believe she knew nothin’ of it!’ 

For a moment the full force of such a supposition, with all 
its poignancy, its dramatic intensity, and its pathos, possessed 
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the crowd. In the momentary clairvoyance of enthusiasii they 
caught a glimpse of the truth, and by one of the strange reactions 
of human passion they only waited for a word of appeal or 
explanation from her lips to throw themselves at her feet. Had 
she simply told her story they would have believed her ; had she 
cried, fainted, or gone into hysterics, they would have pitied her. 
She did neither. Perhaps she thought of neither,—or indeed of 
anything that was then before her eyes. She walked erect to the 
door and turned upon the threshold. ‘I mean what I say,’ she 
said calmly. ‘I don’t understand you. But whatever just claims 
you have upon my husband will be paid by me—or by his lawyer, 
Captain Poindexter.’ 

She had lost the sympathy but not the respect of her hearers. 
They made way for her with sullen deference as she passed out on 
the platform. But her adversary, profiting by the last opportunity, 
burst into an ironical laugh. 

‘ Captain Poindexter, is it ? Well, perhaps he’s safe to pay your 
bill—but as for your husband’s p 

‘That’s another matter,’ interrupted a familiar voice with the 
greatest cheerfulness—‘ that’s what you were going to say, wasn’t it ? 
Ha! ha! Well, Mrs. Patterson,’ continued Poindexter, stepping 
from his buggy, ‘ you never spoke a truer word in your life. One 
moment, Mrs. Tucker. Let me send you back in the buggy. 
Don’t mind me. Ican get a fresh horse of the sheriff. I’m quite 
at home here. I say, Patterson, step a few paces this way, will 
you? A little further from your wife, please. That’ll do. You've 
got a claim of five thousand dollars against the property, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Well, that woman just driving away is your one solitary 
chance of getting a cent of it. If your wife insults her again— 
that chance is gone. And if you do——’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘As sure as there is a God in Israel and a Supreme Court of 
the State of California, I'll kill you in your tracks! .. . Stay!’ 

Patterson turned. The irrepressible look of humorous tolerance 
of all human frailty had suffused Poindexter’s black eyes with 
mischievous moisture. ‘If you think it quite safe to confide to 


your wife this prospect of her improvement by widowhood—you 
may!’ 
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Maurice. 


OLONEL MAURICE tells us that when his father died (it 

was on Easter Monday 1872) some friend offered to present 
a portrait of him to the Royal Academy. But it appeared that 
not one of the Council had ever heard his name, or knew any- 
thing about him. The fact is very characteristic. For while 
many men and women, in all ranks of life, held that if ever a 
saint walked this earth it was he; and could testify that he had 
helped and comforted them a great deal more than all other 
guides and helpers put together: there were educated folk 
innumerable whose life lay so completely out of the range of his 
influence that they had never heard of his existence. 

But there were very many who had heard of his existence, 
and who fancied they knew a great deal about him; who believed 
that he taught doctrines which he did not teach, and which were 
sometimes the direct contradiction of those he taught. There 
were human beings who could not speak ill enough of Maurice. 
I have heard a man who was not worthy to unloose his latchet 
call him A PICKPOCKET; and that more than once or twice. Of 
course that man belonged to what is called the Religious World. 
All he meant was that Maurice’s theology was very different from 
his own. 

You may agree with his theology or not: the writer does not: 
but among such as read these volumes there can be no difference 
whatever on the question what-like was the man. He was a good 
man, one of the best of men: incapable of a mean or self-seeking 
or dishonest action: with a tenderness of conscience which to 
the outer Philistine will appear Quixotic; and a self-depreciation 
which those who did not know him thought could not be sincere. 
He was also a great man, both in mind and heart: though one 
of the humblest. All sweetness, purity, and transparent truthful- 
ness; the manfullest courage, and self-forgetfulness so real that 


1 The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice: Chiefly told in his own Letters. 


Edited by his son, Frederick Maurice. Two Vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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it was unconscious: are here. To read through this biography is 
to rise into a purer atmosphere. 

So humble, so unselfish, was this great and saintly man, that 
mean souls commonly judged him an impostor: roughly con- 
cluding (through the necessity of their nature) that as no human 
being could be so wise as Thurlow looked, so no mortal could be 
as good as Maurice seemed. 

No one can answer for all readers; but to many, these 
volumes are of the profoundest interest. Let it be said, in a 
word, that (if you accept his method) the son has recorded his 
father’s life pretty nearly to perfection, Even the long letters, 
sometimes going over much the same ground, are all worth 
preserving. As you read them, they gradually make the character 
and the doctrine stand out with wonderful vividness. No short 
statement of what the character and the doctrine were could have 
done so. It is as with Erskine of Linlathen and Macleod Camp- 
bell. The picture must grow upon you, gradually and slowly, by 
many repeated touches. 

Maurice once told his son, very firmly, that no man’s Life should 
be published till twenty years after his death. One sees what he 
meant. Many Lives now-published would never be published at 
all. And where the Life ought to be published, prejudices and 
misapprehensions would have passed; and worthy people would 
be ready to do the man justice. The twenty years have not 
gone by, here: but the memory of Maurice is being treated by 
everybody worth counting with a fairness and a tenderness which, 
coming earlier, might have cheered that noble heart. The poor 
creatures, some malignant, some merely stupid, who called him 
dishonest while he lived, have found their level now in the 
judgment of all intelligent mortals. The truthfulness and good- 
ness of the man who was so steadily maligned by religious publica- 
tions and parties, notably by that now hardly imaginable news- 
paper called Christian Charity, are universally acknowledged. It 
is indeed to be confessed that the unpopularity of his views 
came in some measure from his lack of power of popular ex- 
position of them. He was often condemned for holding opinions 
against which he was battling with all his might. Nor was this 
in every case by persons who intentionally misrepresented him, 
The day came in which Maurice was so eminent that in certain 
circles it was necessary to profess to know what were his special 
doctrines. And people whom his volumes had failed to interest, 
and so who had only dipped into them, or who having read them 
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had not been able to understand them, stated that his teaching 
was what his unscrupulous enemies had told them it was. Only 
the other day, the writer heard a really good woman say of Maurice, 
‘ Oh, his father was a Unitarian minister, and he always continued 
to lean to Unitarianism.’ Anything farther from the truth could 
not be. And the day was in certain religious societies when if 
a young clergyman, without advocating Maurice’s views, tried to 
explain what in fact they were to ‘religious’ persons who were 
grossly misstating them, a black mark was at once set at 
his name; and various malignant old men and rancorous old 
women did what they could to ruin his prospects in his pro- 
fession. 

Frederick Denison Maurice was born on August 29, 1805, 
at Normanstone, near Lowestoft. His father, Michael Maurice, 
was a Unitarian minister. Frederick was the only son that grew 
up: there were three daughters, a good deal older. They were a 
remarkable family: clever, high-toned, but distinctly odd in their 
ways. Though living in the same house, they communicated with 
one another by long letters, treating of theological matters and 
of their religious life. Maurice speaks strongly in condemna- 
tion of his snobbish shame at being the son of a Dissenting 
minister: but there seems to have been no reason for it save the 
social stigma once attaching to Nonconformity in itself. For the 
Maurices were beyond question gentle-folk in culture and manners: 
and their means would be esteemed ample by most clergymen. 
Michael Maurice had 40,000/., besides the profits of a large 
boarding-house, where boys of the better class and of all ‘ de- 
nominations” were educated. By-and-by the school ceased to be 
profitable, and the family moved to Frenchay, a pretty village 
near Bristol, where Michael Maurice ministered to a little Uni- 
tarian flock. And here the old man met the trial, which he felt 
very deeply, of being deserted by all the members of his family. 
Daughters and wife ceased to be Unitarians: Frederick remained 
Unitarian by profession till he went to the University. He was a 
remarkable boy: shy, but ambitious: the sweetness and purity 
of nature which characterised his after-life were in his boyhood 
too. Saint-like is the word that comes naturally to his com- 
panions in speaking of him. He went to Cambridge, first to 
Trinity College, and then to Trinity Hall, studying for the law. 
Here Sterling became his intimate friend: and in a literary 
society bearing the somewhat unlucky name of the Apostles’ 
Club Maurice came to exercise an extraordinary influence. After 
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three years at Cambridge he left without a degree, being not 
yet a member of the Church of England; and went to London 
to study for the Bar. He wrote for the Athenewum, and for a 
while was its Editor, beginning when twenty-three. In 1828 
his father met heavy losses, which his children faced bravely: it 
is pleasant to find that affection was not lessened by religious 
separation. But Michael Maurice had now to learn, with great 
distress, that his son was to abandon his father’s creed. At 
twenty-four Frederick went to Oxford to study for the Church, 
beginning again as an undergraduate. A very pleasant im- 
pression of Bishop Jacobson of Chester is left by his kind and 
playful letters to Maurice. About this time Maurice wrote a 
novel, Eustace Conway, which had its day. At the age of 
twenty-six he was baptized, Jacobson being one of his sponsors. 
And he took a second-class degree. His Unitarian friends were 
scandalised at the idea of his receiving orders in the Anglican 
Church. But he was ordained in January 1834, and the letter 
he wrote his father on that occasion shows that there was no real 
alienation between father and son. For two years he was curate 
of Bubbenhall, a small parish in Warwickshire; and in March 
1836 he was appointed Chaplain to Guy’s Hospital in London. 
The Chaplain’s house here was to be his home for many years. 

Henceforward it is needless to follow his career in detail. He 
began to write his books; and to gradually gain an ascendency 
over many of the best and ablest of the men of his day which he 
never sought and which can hardly be paralleled. Perplexed and 
sorrowful souls turned to him naturally for counsel and comfort. 
Never was there a more sympathetic counsellor ; never a humbler. 
He did not believe he could be his own guide, far less the guide 
of others. And if a devout man ever breathed, looking upward 
continually, it was Maurice. There is only one account of the 
gentle, shy, depressed manner which was characteristic of him, 
It is pleasant to find his mother and sisters often staying in his 
house, and to read the loving letters he wrote to his father. 
There are those yet abiding (the writer is one) who, recalling that 
vanished face and that saintly nature, would sometimes cry aloud 
in distress or perplexity (but that their creed forbids it), O Sancte 
F. D. M., ora pro me! 

In 1837 he married Anna Barton, younger sister of Mrs. 
John Sterling: ‘the most fresh and informal’ of women, and 
transparently truthful as was Maurice himself. In 1840 he was 
appointed Professor of Modern History and English Literature in 
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King’s College, London: and in the autumn of that year he took 
a deep interest in the election of the High Steward at Cambridge. 
The choice lay between Lord Lyttelton and Lord Lyndhurst. Some 
who have recently been amused by finding Lyndhurst held up as 
one of the best of men may remark how Maurice at thirty-five 
writes of Lyndhurst as ‘ the cleverest of turncoats, the very ideal 
of able unprincipled Conservatism.’ He ventured likewise to 
write to Archdeacon Hare that he thought it degrading that ‘the 
representatives of the Church should give any honours they have to 
bestow to a man simply because he is a clever scoundrel, and 
because they have got a congé @élire from the Carlton Club.’ 
He held strongly an opinion which will not be acceptable to 
various public men, that in such an election, by such a con- 
stituency, ‘in men’s private judgment the characters of the two 
men should be weighed.’ Sir T. Martin should remark that others 
than Lord Campbell held a very decided estimate of his latest 
hero. 

It was in those days, when each Tuesday and Thursday he 
lectured alternately on History and Literature, that the writer was 
for three terms one of his students. I look back, over just forty 
years, to the time when I was what Dr. Farrar calls a boy, though 
I did not quite think myself one. I see Maurice standing in the 
entrance hall, a slight, worn figure, carelessly dressed: the dark 
face (both the portraits given are perfect likenesses) was always 
sad, save when it warmed up to a rapt look of inspiration. That 
Maurice ever thought of what he looked like, or played to the 
gallery, was, beyond words, inconceivable. He looked much 
larger and more dignified in his gown. But the thing was to hear 
him on a Wednesday or Friday read the Litany. The prayers in 
chapel were generally read by Mr. Brewer, in a beautiful trumpet 
tone, but extremely fast, and with little expressed feeling. I see 
Brewer walking in to chapel side by side with Lonsdale the Prin- 
cipal, that wise, good man: and after Lonsdale became Bishop of 
Lichfield, then side by side with Jelf, who succeeded him. I see 
the refined youthful face of Browne, double-first, Professor of 
Classics, and now Archdeacon of Bath and privileged to live as a 
Canon at lovely Wells: Hall, Professor of Mathematics, a great 
man in his day ; and many others less memorable. But the son says 
truly that Maurice did not ‘read prayers.’ He lifted up his voice 
in real prayer, that pathetic tremulous voice, not to be forgotten. 

The first lecture I heard from him comes back vividly, over 
that long time. He was thirty-eight, but looked older. The 
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lecture was fully written out, and read. It was listened to with 
breathless attention. I thought I had never heard anything quite 
so beautiful. But often the Professor lectured extemporaneously 
from brief notes: not always very fluently, and sometimes far 
over the students’ heads. It was on such occasions that the 
interruptions occurred of which Dr. Farrar speaks with just 
indignation. But things seem to have been much worse in his 
days than they were in mine. In my days, there were but two or 
three baser fellows who used to scrape with their feet. I hear 
Maurice saying, ‘ There is no courage in scraping under cover: 
Come out and scrape in the middle of the floor.’ But the scrapers 
were visited with the reprobation of the class: To cause annoy- 
ance to that sensitive, noble nature was a great deal too much for 
us: and I remember well how we squashed the chief offender. I 
should give his name, but that I am sure (if he lives) he has bitterly 
repented long ago. What seems to have surprised Dr. Farrar at 
King’s College was precisely the system which has always worked 
so admirably at the Scotch Universities: the students taught by 
Professors in large classes, sometimes four or five times as large 
as those in London. There was no scraping during the lectures 
of Bishop Lonsdale, nor of Archdeacon Browne, nor of Mr. Allen 
the Chaplain. But every one knows that there are Professors, the 
very best, upon whom the meaner students will presume, and other 
Professors with whom even the coarsest souls feel that this will 
not do. And it cannot be denied that, as Professor of History, 
Maurice was somewhat too refined and too elevated for his work. 
Yet even then all save an inappreciable few regarded him with a 
very deep reverence. We liked all our Professors : all were eminent 
and capable men. But they had, every one of them, abundance 
of worldly wisdom: even dear old Bishop Lonsdale never failed 
in that. And somehow, among our instructors, the saintly and 
unworldly Maurice stood apart. I do not say he stood ona higher 
level, But he was a different kind of man. Many acquired 
the power of taking down the lectures fully. I had two great 
volumes of them. But TI lent them to a Scotch admirer of my 
old Professor. And I never saw them more. He who absolutely 
refuses to lend books may not be an amiable man. But he is 
certainly a wise man. 

When Lonsdale became a Bishop, Archdeacon Hare pressed 
Maurice to try for the Principal’s office. But Maurice felt he 
was not the man for that work. And Dr. Jelf filled the place, on 
the whole, very well. He had not Lonsdale’s stately presence. 
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But his Divinity lectures were interesting. And his sermons on 
Sunday mornings (exactly eighteen minutes) struck lads of seven- 
teen as very pretty. Hullah was Professor of Music: and one 
remembers the musical service as beautiful. 

Archdeacon -Hare married Maurice’s sister Esther, which 
confirmed a close friendship. At Easter 1845 Maurice lost his 
charming wife, and felt the blow very deeply. He never asked for 
anything: yet he was made Boyle and Warburton Lecturer. At 
the beginning of 1846 a Theological Department was started at 
King’s College: and he became Professor of Divinity, as did 
Trench, now Archbishop of Dublin. Nearly at the same time, he 
was appointed Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and left Guy’s Hospital 
for Queen Square. In 1849 he married as his second wife the 
sister of his friend Hare, who survived him. 

Now storms arose. Lincoln’s Inn Chapel was crowded: the 
Bible Classes at Queen Square were famous: friends gathered 
round him; and he took part, with Kingsley, Ludlow, Hughes, 
and others in the Christian Socialism movement. The religious 
papers began to declare that he was teaching his students Pan- 
theism, Infidelity, and other things unfitted for students of 
theology. But it was the publication of his Theological Essays 
which led to his expulsion from King’s College. It may have been 
necessary to remove him. But the way in which it was gone 
about was disagreeable. Bishop Lonsdale, who would have stood 
by him, got no notice of the meeting of Council at which Maurice 
was cast out: and it is very plain that the step went upon reasons 
of policy. Mr. Gladstone supported Maurice. It was mainly 
a gathering of laymen that pronounced against him. Probably 
they were right. They were quite incapable of judging whether 
Maurice’s teaching was sound or unsound. But they were quite 
capable of judging what the world outside would think of it, and 
how the whole matter would affect the coming-in of the fees at 
King’s College. For parents will not send their sons to be 
taught Theology by a Professor whom all the religious organs 
declare to be a heretic: if they can send them anywhere else. 

What was the precise heresy for which Maurice was cast out ? 

Let it be remembered that Maurice was not without the 
Prophet’s claim to see and set forth truths, leaving it to others 
to reconcile them in a system. And though his son is some- 
what indignant at the suggestion that Maurice was hazy in ex- 
position ; and though it is true that we understand his meaning 
more plainly as we read on and on, and grow familiar with his 
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way: yet, to the end, some at least of those who reverenced him 
most feel a certain desire to say, Just put in a few plain sentences 
what you desire to teach. It will not do to say that this cannot 
be done. St. Paul could have done it. So could St. Paul’s 
Master. We have in the Life a letter from an admirer, which 
makes Maurice’s teaching on the crucial point which led to his 
dismissal much clearer than he ever did himself, yet which he 
accepted heartily as conveying his meaning. 

We have not time for the vulgar misrepresentations of his 
doctrine which were put about. But let us try to understand 
him. 

1. There is an essential and inevitable connection between Sin 
and Misery. If you do wrong, you must be unhappy, both in 
this world and wherever else you may have to go. 

2. If you go on doing wrong for ever (and you may), you will 
be miserable for ever. There is a Hell, properly so called, in 
which you may if you choose abide always. 

3. But God has not decreed that Srv shall last for ever. And 
if, under the sharp discipline of other worlds into which you may 
pass, you change your mind and wish to be good, you will be 
welcome to do so. The doors of Hell are barred on the inside. 
You stay there by your own choice. 

4, And we may hope that the sharp experience of the misery 
of wrong-doing will in time bring all to wish to be good and to be 
welcomed back by God. 

To which we may add: If you call that Disciplinary process 
by the name of Purgatory, it is quite different from the Roman 
Purgatory. The root ideais indeed thesame. And it is impossible 
to suppose a good God would give a poor creature just the one 
chance of seventy years here, or perhaps twenty-one: and such 
a chance as many have, which is no chance at all. 

This is Maurice’s hopeful heresy. It has now been legally 
decided that it is a permissible belief within the Church of England. 
Archbishop Tait publicly thanked God that it was. But it is 
not permissible in the Church of Scotland. And when Maurice 
was cast out, it was not supposed to be permissible in the 
Church of England. It was Lord Chancellor Westbury who ‘ dis- 
missed Hell with costs.’ No wonder that good Dr. Jelf acted as 
he did. What else could a cautious, judicious man do? As the 
Secretary said, it was a question of shutting up King’s College or 
not. And, in fairness, this must be remembered. Further: 
however moral and amiable a man may be, if he teach doctrine 
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which you think vitally erroneous, what are you todo? Both in 
policy and in principle a case may be made out for Dr. Jelf. 
And to that truly good and peace-loving man the entire incident 
was as painful as it was to Maurice. 

These things happened in 1853. Maurice at once offered to 
resign his Lincoln’s Inn Chaplaincy: but the lawyers were content 
to have him. And he busied himself with philanthropic work : 
taking great part in founding the Working Men’s College, and 
the Working Women’s Classes. He lacked humour: though 
sometimes he laughed heartily at some specially absurd mis- 
apprehension of his views: and so he did not discern the dash 
of Humbug which is, if not in all ‘ movements,’ certainly in the 
expedients by which they are worked and pushed. In 1858 he 
opposed vehemently the orthodox agnosticism of Mr. Mansel, 
quite as mischievous as any other agnosticism. And he published 
much and continually. In July 1860 he was presented by Lord 
Palmerston’s Government to St. Peter’s, Vere Street. A furious 
outburst followed, but it was the last. Christian Charity raised a 
cry for a petition to the Bishop to refuse to institute him. But 
times were changed. Only some twenty signatures of the London 
Clergy could be got, all quite insignificant: while an address of 
congratulation to Maurice was signed by 332 clergymen and 487 
laymen. Among the clergy were men of the highest' mark in 
the Church. Among the laity were such men as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Tennyson. Many of the signatories were in strong 
opposition to his teaching. Their point of agreement was that 
it would be evil for the National Church if no room could be 
found in it for so great and good a Christian man. 

The closing years went on in peace and honour: it was the 
Martinmas Summer. In 1866 an honour came which he valued 
above all others which were possible: he was appointed Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. In a little he resigned his 
London charge and went to live there. Letters began to appear 
in influential papers, expressing wonder that he was not made a 
Dean or a Canon. He desired no such office: but he accepted a 
Cambridge church to which no living was attached, and ministered 
in it faithfully. He took a keen interest in all Church questions: 
but it was difficult to forecast which side he would take. Physical 
strength gradually failed him: he was not the man to live 
cheerily to fourscore, and far less to the years of his old enemy 
Lyndhurst. Maurice had to go at sixty-six. But the brave and 
loving and pure heart abode to the very end, and the deep 
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humility. Looking back, like Thomas 4 Kempis, he could not 
remember that he had done any good at all. Others will re- 
member while they live what he forgot. On February 15, 1872, 
he gave his last lecture. He was dangerously ill’ by February 18. 
But by March 12 he had so far rallied that he was carried to the 
house of his nieces in Bolton Row, Mayfair. Here the end came. 
On Easter Eve, Saturday, March 30, he said to his wife, ‘If I 
may not preach here I may preach in other worlds.’ He had 
his dark hours, saint as he was: but Easter Sunday brightened. 
The night was one of great suffering. Next morning he spoke 
rapidly and eagerly, but they could not make out what he said. 
‘Suddenly he made a great effort, and said, slowly and distinctly, 
‘The knowledge of the love of God—the blessing of God Al- 
mighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst 
you—amongst ws—and remain with us for ever.’ These were 
the last words: in an instant consciousness was gone. 

‘Then, as the breathing became more and more laboured, and 
at last ceased, there gradually settled down upon the face a look 
of calmness, beauty, triumph, which remained on it for many 
hours.’ 

Many thought of Westminster Abbey. But his family felt 
how he would have shrunk from such a funeral. And on April 5 
he was laid in a vault at Highgate, where already father, mother, 
and sister had been laid. ‘It was a meeting-point to which many 
men went who had not seen each other for years, and were not 
likely to meet again.’ 


No doubt he is busy as he desired to be, somewhere else, 
to-day. 


A. K. H. B. 





Ballade of Railway Novels. 


ET others praise analysis 
And revel in a ‘ cultured’ style, 

And follow the subjective Miss ! 

From Boston to the banks of Nile, 
Rejoice in anti-British bile, 

And weep for dubious hero’s woe, 
These twain have shortened many a mile, 

Miss Braddon and Gaboriau. 


These damsels of *‘ Democracy’s,’ 
So long they stop at every stile ; 
They smile, and we are told, I wis, 
Ten subtle reasons why they smile. 
Give me your villains deeply vile, 
Give me Lecogq, Jottrat, and Co., 
Great artists of the ruse and wile, 
Miss Braddon and Gaboriau ! 


Oh, novel readers, tell me this, 

Can prose that’s polished by the file, 
Like great Fortuné’s mysteries, 

Wet days and weary ways beguile, 
And man to living reconcile, 

Like these whose every trick we know, 
How high the agony they pile, 

Miss Braddon and Gaboriau ? 


Envoy. 


Ah, friend, how many and many a while 
They’ve made the slow time fleetly flow, 
And solaced pain and charmed exile, 
Miss Braddon and Gaboriau. 


1 These lines do not apply to Miss Annie P. (or Daisy) Miller, and her 
delightful sisters, Gades aditure mecum, in the pocket edition of Mr. James’s 


novels, if ever I go to Gades.—A. L. 
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The First White Butterfly. 


GARDENER who has any pretension to a knowledge of 

scientific horticulture has always a variegated assortment 
of double-barrelled Latin names, such as Hocuspocus absquatu- 
laria, in stock, to fire off upon unwary visitors. But he is not always 
strictly classical. "When, for instance, such a gardener in autumn 
reviews the straggling relics of his cabbage army, singling out 
individuals of conspicuous merit here and there for tardy pro- 
motion to the saucepan, but finds the majority of the leaves of 
his best-grown specimens converted into a species of fine lace- 
work, the expressions which he then uses are by no means such 
as a proper-minded Latin dictionary would authorise. For the 
situation is trying, and rendered all the more ‘ exasperatious’ on 
account of the absence of the depredators. In leafy June, while 
the plump blackbirds and thrushes were singing sweetly in the 
cherry-trees they had robbed, there was always a streak of con- 
solation running through the gardener’s grief of ruined cabbages. 
Before his eyes, stretched sleépily along the under side of the 
leaves, lay the obese forms of his enemies, with their green backs 
and yellow many-legged stomachs. ‘Cabbage worms,’ as the 
gardener calls them,—‘larve of Pieris rape,’ as scientists 
prefer,—under either name there is sweet pleasure in smiting 
them hip and thigh, bisecting them with a hoe, or exploding 
them beneath a hobnailed heel. They have eaten and grown 
fat on the loot of many cabbage leaves, it may be; but revenge 
is sweet, and what the lynx-eyed gardener spares the cook will, 
in all probability, boil up with the cabbages, so that poetic justice 
is beautifully justified. But at the end of summer it is quite 
sadly otherwise. The holes in the cabbage leaves are there; 
but the caterpillars have gone—whither? Next spring, as the 
gardener himself is dimly conscious, they will be fluttering 
hither and thither as butterflies, but where—now that his spade 
is lifted up to slay—are the vermin now? Forewarned, not so 
much of the approaching footsteps of the gardener as of a 
certain impending change in their own condition, with a blissful 
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feeling of complete repletion, a sense of a life’s dinner well 
eaten during six weary weeks of gormandising, and a painful 
tightening of the skin at the nape of the neck, each caterpillar 
has laboriously descended first the midrib of the great leaf 
through which he has admitted the grateful sunlight in so many 
places, then the leaf-stalk, and finally the cabbage-stem. He has 
braved untold perils of earwigs and ichneumon flies, and has 
reached the ground. Consumed with an overpowering desire to 
reach he knows not what haven of refuge, he has climbed up 
crags of crumbling garden mould, has fallen down two-inch pre- 
cipices, threaded mazy forests of groundsel, plunged through a 
glade of box-trees half a foot in height, and emerged at last upon 
the gravel path. Here new terrors arise. Ants with the strength 
of giants, albeit mere pigmies in stature, are prowling with cease- 
less activity all around. Earth-shaking sparrows may at any 
moment swallow the wayfarer. Gleaming beetles, with ferocious 
sickle-shaped jaws, may dart out from behind each pebble. The 
gardener’s broad soles are crunching the gravel, his spade is 
upheaving volcanoes of earth, somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
But time is precious. Tighter and tighter grows the skin at the 
nape of the wanderer’s neck, and he must onward to some place 
where he can split in safety. At last, after many wanderings 
and hair-breadth escapes, the caterpillar strikes his head against 
an impenetrable perpendicular expanse of masonry, stretching 
above him far beyond the somewhat limited range of caterpillar 
vision. It is the wall of the stable yard ;— 


And from his heart escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 


Ever higher and higher he mounts, passing like a slow green 
streak obliquely upwards, with outstretched neck spanning the 
brick crevices, dislodging infinitesimal rocks of mortar, sending 
the little Wolf Spider staggering many inches backward in 
sudden fright—(it must be very consoling to the fugitive 
caterpillar to find some one at last who is afraid of him)— 
but he has neither the time nor the inclination to play the 
bully. He must still onward and upward beneath the blazing 
sun, over the burning bricks, his back, so long accustomed to 
vegetate its juices beneath the cool green shades of his cabbage- 
leaf home, now well-nigh bursting with deferred hope and the 
tightness of his skin. At last he reaches the three-inch belt of 
shade beneath the superincumbent coping-stone upon the summit 
of the wall, and at last a voice within him says that here is peace 
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and the goal of his wanderings. Stretched at full length in some 
cool niche, he rests contented for the present, takes a firm grasp 
with all his feet, and awaits further developments of the situation. 

There in the twilight coo] and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay ; 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell like a falling star, 

Excelsior ! 

The further developments are not long in arriving. Conscious 
of a vague power, which he never possessed before, working 
within him for utterance, the travelled grub moves his head un- 
easily from side to side, and as he touches the wall with his 
mouth, lo! a gummy thread adheres to it. Passing his head 
over his back, he fixes the rapidly drying thread to the other side, 
and back again; and back again, weaving a silken band across 
his middle, and a fine web upon the wall beneath his hindmost 
pair of feet, so that even should they lose their grasp in the 
period of somnolence that is approaching, yet their incurved 
spines will not lightly disentangle themselves from the silk. 
Then he rests, shrinking gradually within himself, while a dim- 
ness covers over his eyes, his skull grows loose, and his skin 
splits palpably at the back of his neck. Gradually—very 
gradually—it gapes, and shrivels downwards to his heels. He 
draws his first three pairs of legs from their skin, as a lady leaves 
off her summer stockings ; but, unlike the lady, disposes of his 
limbs for the winter within the substance of his own body. Then, 
with many a wriggle, which, but for his forethought in spinning 
a silken waistband to the wall, would have jerked him to the 
ground, he shuffles off his old skin altogether, and, like a pea-pod 
with its withered blossom at the base, rests again, no longer a 
caterpillar, but a chrysalis. 

When Jupiter wedded Juno, says old Burton—why does every 
one call Burton ‘old’?—there came to the marriage-feast one 
Crysalus, a Persian prince, ‘with a majestical presence, but 
otherwise an ass.’ The assembled gods, with an easy confidence 
in appearances that. was scarcely godlike, rose in'a body to give 
him place; but Jupiter, forgetting apparently, in the pride of his 
superior insight into character, how much was due to an invited 
guest upon so festive an occasion as his own wedding, explained 
that the prince was a ‘light, fantastic, idle fellow’—*ne worthe 
a boterflie,’ as Chaucer would say—and condemned him, his fol- 
lowers, and descendants to go ‘ roving about in pied coats, and be 
called chrysalides by the wiser sort of men: that is, golden out~ 
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sides, drones, flies, and things of no worth.’ Burton’s classical 
lore was doubtless better than his expositions of the phenomena 
of natural science; for chrysalides are not often seen roving 
about in pied coats as drones and flies. But he did his best to 
reconcile fact with fiction, and that phrase of ‘golden outsides’ 
is the happiest of interpretations of the word ‘chrysalis,’ from 
‘chrysos,’ gold ; for some of the common kinds, as well in Greece, 
whence we get the word, as in England, gleam like burnished 
gold outside, but inside appear to be filled with nothing more 
interesting than a greenish-yellow fluid. Most chrysalides, how- 
ever, have no claim to beauty of any kind whatever. Their 
function is to avoid, not to court, observation, and they hide their 
sombre shapes, swathed up in silken wrappings, in crevices of 
trees, between stones, in rolled-up leaves, or even underground. 
For these the more scientific term of ‘ pupz’ or ‘ swathed baby- 
bundles’ is far more appropriate, as well from their helplessness as 
from their wrapped-up condition and promise of better things. 
For some, however, and our friend the cabbage chrysalis among 
them, nature has provided no such complete method of conceal- 
ment. A savage might as well try to hide behind his wampum 
belt, or a dog behind his collar, as the common cabbage chrysalis 
hope for concealment in the silken band around his waist—if, 
indeed, a cylindrical tube, tapering at each end, can be said to 
have a waist. Some means of protection, however, he must 
have, lying strapped out there under the bare coping-stone at the 
mercy of each prying bird or insect. Seeing, moreover, that he 
is destined to a prolonged period of sleep between autumn and 
spring, actual defensive weapons, with no power to use them, 
would be thrown away. The next best thing, however, to being 
armed against the enemy, is to have the appearance of it; and 
therefore the cabbage chrysalis is adorned from head to tail with 
divers projections of threatening aspect. So successful is this 
simple subterfuge that even man, with his divine power of reason- 
ing logically from premisses, seldom feels quite sure, when the 
thing wriggles beneath his touch, that it is not dangerous ; and in 
rural districts careful mothers still teach their children that a 
chrysalis can sting, if incautiously handled. 

Nor is it only from misguided humanity that this particular 
chrysalis obtains immunity under false pretences. Its very abund- 
ance marks it out as a ‘ protected’ species. Any boy with average 
quickness of eye could collect scores of these chrysalides from 
-palings and outhouse walls any winter’s afternoon. Wild nature, 
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with its savage carnivorous instincts, is starving all round. Every 
morning, from November to January, tomtits and sparrows may 
be seen closely scanning every crevice in the wall, unearthing and 
devouring spiders and infinitesimal odds and ends of insect life. 
To such, a plump white butterfly chrysalis would be almost a 
meal ; yet when spring returns again there is the chrysalis intact, 
waiting only for the due degree of solar warmth to emerge from 
its winter quarters and open a campaign amongst the cabbages. 
It can hardly be possible that the sparrow, whose bump of audacity 
is so developed as scarce to leave any room at all for all the 
range of feelings between fear and self-respect, is actually afraid 
of this half-inch of spiky somnolence, slung by a silken waist- 
band beneath the coping-stone. Is the tomtit, who will face real 
terrors with ridiculous promptitude, and will peck a hawk in the 
eye sooner than not, to be scared out of his dinner by the sham 
terrors of an immature butterfly? Alas, for the consistency of 
birddom, no other explanation seems easy of the immunity of this 
common chrysalis. It is just possible, indeed, that the flavour of 
the contents does not recommend itself to the taste. But when 
the chrysalis has developed to be a butterfly both sparrow and 
tomtit eat it greedily enough—when they can catch it; and it is 
scarcely probable that the taste of the two stages of the same 
insect should differ so much as to induce a sparrow, whom his 
worst enemies will not deny to be a shrewd bird in the matter of 
securing food, to flutter himself out of breath in zigzag pursuit of 
the one and to leave the other helpless victim untouched. If the 
sparrow had any moral character at all, this behaviour might be 
due to magnanimity on his part ; but that ribald bird would be the 
first to scoff at such a notion. Other enemies the cabbage butter- 
fly has in abundance. A special ichneumon fly has been told off 
by nature to hunt him out among the cool cabbage groves, to 
puncture his skin and lay therein multitudinous eggs, whence, in 
the fulness of time, shall spring grubs that feed upon the unhappy 
caterpillar’s fat, grow with his growth, accompany him as inside 
passengers in his wanderings to find a quiet home for the winter, 
and finally repay his hospitality by slow murder. For when at 
last the baggy skin of their host and victim hangs loose and 
empty around them, they march out one by one and spin, upon 
his empty carcass, each a snug cocoon of primrose silk, and become 
chrysalides themselves ; to hatch in summer as ichneumon flies. 
But for this ally the gardener’s warfare with the butterfly would 
be hopeless, and cabbage-growing, except under glass, sheer lunacy. 
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Wonderful, however, as is the escape of the chrysalis through- 
out the winter months from the active forces of nature in the 
shape of hungry birds and insects, still more wonderful, if we 
ever thought about it, would appear its vitality during frost. The 
spark of life inside a butterfly’s chrysalis cannot be a large one, 
but it burns undimmed throughout the hardest, weather, when 
the mercury sinks out of sight within the bulb of the thermometer 
and the brittle chrysalis itself can be snapt like a dry twig in the 
fingers. Nor is it only in our own comparatively mild English 
winters that this animated atom can survive. No one would 
accuse the frosts of Canada of undue leniency: yet two years 
ago the ‘ Canadian Entomologist ’ complained that Pieris rape— 
the scientific euphemism for this ‘ white butterfly of the cabbage’ 
—had prospered so vexatiously within the Dominion as to have 
‘driven out of the districts colonised their American cousins, 
Pieris Protodice, which have become quite a scarce insect.’ Apart 
from the difficulty of the severe Canadian winters, it would not 
be surprising that the aboriginal species should suffer in the 
struggle for existence against the new-comer. British-born 
colonists, whether man, beast, bird, or insect, seldom fail in the 
long-run to annihilate such indigenous species as they come in 
contact with. The fickle character of our weather, more trying to 
all constitutions than the more severe climates of other lands, has 
during ages of evolution eliminated all the weaker elements, and 
left the relic of our fauna and flora exceptionally hardy. The 
English rat is to be found thriving and multiplying at the expense 
of native vermin wherever British commerce has found a footing. 
No sooner is the English flag planted on a foreign shore than a 
London sparrow perches on the top of it. That ridiculous 
quadruped the rabbit is the plague of Australia, and the Scotch 
thistle, most uncompromising of vegetables, has annexed whole 
prairies in America. Little room for wonder, therefore, that the 
common cabbage butterfly should exterminate his Canadian 
congeners, especially as—shrewd insect—in packing up his 
luggage for emigration he doubtless overlooked the precaution of 
taking out with him a supply of his special ‘ ichneumon ’ parasite. 

Science may supply the omission in time to come. Till 
then, in Canada as in England, the first spring-flash of sunlight 
will thaw the frozen life-spark in multitudinous chrysalides of 
this cabbage-pest. Gradually—very gradually—the sleeping life 
comes back. The greenish-yellow fluid inside the frail shell takes 
form and substance. Head, limbs, and wings spring into outline, 
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harden, and separate themselves from the body. Then the scales 
appear, and through the flimsy chrysalis skin, albeit stout’ enough 
to have kept out the frost, can be distinctly seen the snow-white 
wings, with their black markings—perfect, though in miniature. 
At last there comes one day prematurely warm, and the life-blood 
of the sluggish chrysalis stirs at butterfly pace, and, since he 
can do no more to show his activity, the impatient creature com- 
mences to wriggle aimlessly within his silken waist-band. More 
and more violent become his contortions—lasting sometimes for 
days—till at last his back splits, positively for the last time, and, 
with slow and painful struggles, the butterfly creeps out. But 
such a butterfly! For one moment he stands there a damp and 
wretched object, with tiny wings close clinging to his sides; 
then, gaining strength and confidence, he steps briskly upwards to 
some salient angle of the bricks full in the sunlight, and essays 
to lift his wings. Over these a marvellous change is passing. 
Already they have expanded to thrice their original size, but 
such crumpled apologies for the smooth broad vans of a mature 
butterfly have they become that, after all his labour, the insect 
appears no better than a miserable cripple. But as he sits there 
drinking in the grateful sunlight his wings rise higher and 
smoother. One by one the wrinkles disappear, until at last they 
close together above the creature’s back as smooth and clearly 
marked as they gleamed through the chrysalis skin—only twenty 
times as large. There the butterfly remains motionless for hours, 
while the sinews of his wings stiffen and stretch the tissue 
between to perfect tightness. Then, at last, flapping them together 
once, twice, to ascertain their strength, he launches himself into 
the air, and, like a wind-blown scrap of newspaper, flutters over the 
cabbages of an ungrateful world. 

It is customary to speak of the ‘ungrateful world’ in such 
cases. When a baby is born, and meets with unpleasant treatment 
or harsh indifference, the world is said to be ‘ ungrateful,’ though 
the baby cannot be said to have done much to deserve gratitude. 
Indeed, regarded in the Malthusian light of its effect in diminish- 
ing the world’s food supply, the infant in presuming to be born 
has committed an offence rather than otherwise, and deserves a 
harsh reception. In just the same way—only more so—for his 
untiring exertions as a caterpillar in diminishing that portion of 
the world’s food supply which comes under the denomination of 
‘ greens,’ the butterfly deserves all the ill-usage which is aimed at 
him; and that is not a little. Scarcely has he left the shelter of 
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his friendly coping-stone before a sparrow swoops from the water- 
pipe to eat him. A swallow misses him by a quarter of an inch; 
a straw-hatted juvenile claps his head-gear upon the ground with 
deadly aim at the spot where the butterfly had been resting half 
a second before. He sits to sun himself upon a brick, and an 
ant reconnoitres one of his legs. As he rises into the air, the cat 
bounds out of a lilac-bush and across the lawn on her hind legs 
in murderous pursuit. He tears his wing on a rose-thorn, and 
flounders into a geometric spider’s web. He follows a water-cart 
in the street, to sip up the cool liquid from a puddle, and gets 
pumped upon. A dog takes some liberties with him, and he flies 
in at an open window, whence, for the life of him, he cannot find 
the way out again. All these are the ordinary perils of white- 
butterfly existence. But to the ‘ first white butterfly’ of spring, 
that gains a useless notoriety in the correspondence columns of 
the public press every year, special trials are superadded. Every 
boy is by nature a sportsman ; and, after a wintry interval of 
months unrelieved by even the shadow of an insect with life to 
be destroyed, the advent of the first white butterfly is the signal 
for a rapturous scrimmage. It is only a ‘common white,’ maybe, 
but the first pheasant of the season is not so dear to the game 
preserver as the butterfly to his grandson. Children of a 
larger growth in rural districts are no better. The first butterfly 
seen in spring, if a white one, is understood to betoken, in the 
West of England, good luck throughout the year; but to make 
sure of your luck it is necessary to immolate the prophetic 
insect; for such is the inherent vileness of human nature that 
an inferior creature is seldom permitted to become an object of 
human legend without cementing the superstition with its blood. 
Therefore, to quote the writer of ‘ Popular Romances of the West 
of England’: ‘The other Sunday, as we were walking to 
church, we met a man running at full speed, with his hat in one 
hand and his stick in the other. As he passed us, he exclaimed, 
“T shan’t hat ’en, now, I b’lieve.” He did not give us time to 
inquire what he was so eagerly pursuing; but we presently 
overtook an old man, whom we knew to be his father, and who, 
being very infirm and upwards of seventy, generally hobbled by 
the aid of two sticks. Addressing us, he observed, “My zin, 
a took away wan a my sticks, miss; wan’t be abble to kil’n now 
though, I b’lieve.” “Kill what?” said I. “ Why, ’tis a butter- 
fly, miss, the furst heeth a zeed for the year; and they zay that 
a body will have cruel bad luck if a ditn ’en kill a furst a zeeth.”’ 
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When to the ordinary dangers of butterfly-life are added these 
of schoolboys and superstitious peasants, and the still greater one 
of the extremely probable return, sometimes in May, of January 
frosts and March winds, the lot of the ‘first white butterfly’ is 
not an easy one, and his home among the precocious cabbages 
anything but a bed of roses. Nor can we pity him overmuch. 
As the harbinger of spring he is somewhat overrated, for spring 
would come just as soon without his premature assistance. As 
the scapegoat of his species he may deserve compassion, but for 
the sake of our early cabbages—delenda est Pieris Rape, as 
Cato, had he paid as much attention to cabbages as he did to figs, 
would have persisted in remarking. 


E. Kay Rosrson. 


VOL. IV. NO. XX1. 
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Madam. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


RTHUR RIVERS had come to Clifton not to visit a new 
friend, but to see his own family who lived there. They 
were not perhaps quite on the same level as the Trevanions, and 
Mrs. Lennox who did not know them. And so it came to pass 
that after the few days which he passed at the Elms, and in which 
he did everything he could to obliterate the recollection of that 
first unfortunate reference on the night of his arrival, he was 
for some time in the neighbourhood without seeing much of them. 
To the mistress of the house at least this was agreeable, and a 
relief. She had indeed taken so strong a step as to remonstrate 
with her brother on the subject. 

‘I am not quite sure that it was judicious to bring a man like 
that, so amusing and nice to talk to, into the company of a girl 
like Rosalind, without knowing who his people were,’ Mrs. Len- 
nox said. ‘I don’t like making a fuss, but it was not judicious— 
not quite judicious,’ she added, faltering a little as she felt the 
influence of John’s eyes. 

‘What does it matter to us who his people are?’ said John 
Trevanion (which was so like a man, Mrs. Lennox said to herself). 
‘He is himself a capital fellow, and Iam under obligations to 
him; and as for Rosalind—Rosalind is not likely to be fascinated 
by a man of that age, and besides, if there had ever been any 
chance of that, he completely put his foot into it the first night.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ said Aunt Sophy, doubtfully. ‘Now you 
know you all laugh at Mrs. Malaprop and hersayings. But I have 
always thought there was a great deal of good sense in one of 
them, and that is when she speaks of people beginning with a 
little aversion. Oh, you may smile, butit’s true. It is far better 
than being indifferent. Rosalind will think a great deal more of 
the man because he made her very angry. And as he showed 
after that he could make himself exceedingly pleasant.’ 
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‘He did not make her angry.’ 

‘Oh, I thought you said he did. Something about poor Grace 
—that he met her and thought badly of her,—or something. I 
shall take an opportunity when he calls to question him myself. 
I dare say he will tell me more.’ 

‘Don’t, unless you wish to distress me very much, Sophy ; 
I would rather not hear anything about her, nor take him into our 
family secrets.’ 

‘Do youthink not, John? Oh, of course I will do nothing to 
displease you. Perhaps on the whole, indeed, it will be better not 
to have him come here any more on account of Rosalind, for of 
course his people P 

‘Who are his people?—he is a man of education himself. 
I don’t see why we should take it to heart whatever his people 
may be.’ 

‘Oh, well, there is a brother a doctor, I believe, and some- 
body whois a schoolmaster, and the mother and sister, who live 
in—quite a little out-of-the-way place.’ 

‘I thought you must mean a greengrocer,’ said John. ‘ Let 
him alone, Sophy, that is the best way ; everything of the kind is 
best left to nature. I shall be very happy to see him if he comes, 
and I will not break my heart if he doesn’t come. It is always 
most easy, and generally best, to let things alone.’ 

‘Well, if you think so, John.’ There was a little hesitation 
in Mrs. Lennox’s tone, but it was not in her to enforce a contrary 
view. And as it was a point he insisted upon that. nothing should 
be said to Rosalind on the subject, that too was complied with. It 
was not indeed a subject on which Mrs. Lennox desired to tackle 
Rosalind. She had herself the greatest difficulty in refraining 
from all discussion of poor Grace, but she never cared to discuss 
her with Rosalind, who maintained Mrs. Trevanion’s cause with an 
impetuosity which confused all her aunt’s ideas. She could not 
hold her own opinion against professions of faith so strenuously 
made; and yet she did hold it in a wavering way, yielding to 
Rosalind’s vehemence for the moment, only to resume her own 
convictions with much-shaking of her head when she was-by her- 
self. It was difficult for her to maintain her first opinion on the 
subject of Mr. Rivers and his people. When he called he made 
himself so agreeable that Mrs. Lennox could not restrain the 
invitation that rushed to her lips. ‘ John will be so sorry that he 
has missed you; won’t you come and dine with us on Saturday ?’ 
she said, before she could remember that it was not desirable he 
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should be encouraged to come to the house. And Rosalind had 
been so grateful to him for never returning to the subject of the 
photograph, or seeming to remember anything about it, that his 
natural attraction was rather increased than diminished to her by 
that incident. There were few men in the neighbourhood who 
talked like Mr. Rivers. He knew everybody, he had been every- 
where. Sometimes when he talked of the beautiful places he had 
seen, Rosalind was moved by a thrill of expectation ; she waited 
almost breathless for a mention of Spain, for something that 
would recall to him the interrupted conversation of the first 
evening. But he kept religiously apart from every mention of 
Spain. He passed by the writing-table upon which the shrine in 
which the portrait was enclosed stood, now always shut, with- 
out so much as a glance which betrayed any association with 
it, any recollection. Thank heaven he had forgotten all that, 
it had passed from his mind as a mere trivial accident without 
importance. She was satisfied, yet disappointed too. But it 
never occurred to Rosalind that this scrupulous silence meant 
that Rivers had by no means forgotten; and he was in- 
stantly conscious that the portrait was covered ; he lost nothing 
of these details. Though the story had faded out of the recollec- 
tion of the Clifton people, to whom it had never been well known, 
he did not fail to discover something of the facts of the case ; and 
perhaps it was the existence of a mystery which led him back to 
the Elms, and induced him to accept Mrs. Lennox’s invitation to 
come on Saturday. This fact lessened the distance between the 
beautiful young Miss Trevanion, and the man whose ‘people’ 
were not at all on the Highcourt level. He had thought at first 
that it would be his best policy to take himself away and see as 
little as might be of Rosalind. But when he heard that there was 
‘some story about the mother’ he ceased to feel the necessity for 
so much self-denial. When there isa story about a mother it does 
the daughter harm socially ; and Rivers was not specially diffident 
about his own persona! claims. The disadvantage on his side of 
having ‘ people’ who were not in society was neutralised on hers 
by having a mother who had been talked of. Neither of these facts 
harmed the individual. He, Arthur Rivers, was not less of a 
personage in his own right because his mother lived in a small 
street in Clifton and was nobody, and she, Rosalind Trevanion, 
was not less delightful because her mother had been breathed upon 
by scandal; but the drawback on her side brought them upon 
something like an equality, and did away with the drawback on his 
which was not so great a drawback. This at least was how he 
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reasoned. Hedid not even know that the lady about whom there 
was a story was not Rosalind’s mother, and he could not make up 
his mind whether it was possible that the lady whom he had re- 
cognised could be that mother. But after he had turned the whole 
matter over in his mind, after a week had elapsed, and he had con- 
sidered it from every point of view, he went over to the Elmsand 
called. This was the result of his thoughts. 

It must not be concluded from these reflections that he had 
fallen in love at first sight according to a mode which has gone, 
out of fashion. He had not perhaps gone so far as that. He 
was a man of his time, and took no such plunges into the unseen. 
But Rosalind Trevanion had somewhat suddenly detached herself 
from all other images when he came, after years of wandering, 
into the kind of easy acquaintance with her which is produced by 
living, even if it is only from Saturday to Monday, in the same 
house. He had met all kinds of women of the world, old and 
young, some of them quite young, younger than Rosalind, in the 
spheres which he had frequented most: but not any that were so 
fresh, so maidenly, so full of charm, and yet so little artificial ; 
no child but a woman, and yet without a touch of that knowledge 
which stains the thoughts. This was what had caught his atten- 
tion amid the simple but conventional circumstances that sur- 
rounded her. Innocence is sometimes a little silly; or so at 


_ least this man of the world thought. But Rosalind understood 


as quickly, and had as much intelligence in her eyes as any of his 
former acquaintances, and yet was as entirely without any evil 
knowledge as a child. It had startled him strangely to meet 
that look of hers, so pathetic, so reproachful, though he did not 
know why. Something deeper still was in that look, it was the 
look an angel might have given to one who drew his attention to 
a guilt or a misery from which he could give no deliverance. The 
shame of the discovery, the anguish of it, the regret and heart- 
breaking pity, all these shone in Rosalind’s eyes. He had never 
been able to forget that look. And he could not get her out of 
his mind, do what he would. No, it was not falling in love; for 
he was quite cool and able to think over the question whether, as 
she was much younger, better off, and of more important con- 
nections than himself, he had not better go away and see her no 
more. He took this fully into consideration from every point of 
view, reflecting that the impression made upon him was slight as 
yet and might be wiped out, whereas if he remained at Clifton 
and visited the Elms it might become more serious and lead him 
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further than it would be prudent to go. But if there was a story 
about the mother—if it was possible that the mother might be 
wandering over Europe in the equivocal company of some adven- 
turer—this was an argument which might prevent any young dukes 
from ‘coming forward,’ and might make a man who was not a 
duke, nor of any lofty lineage, more likely to be received on his 
own standing. 

This course of thought took him some time, as we have said, 
during which his mother, a simple woman who was very proud of 
him, could not think why Arthur should be so slow to keep up 
with ‘his friends the Trevanions,’ who ranked among the county 
people and were quite out of her humble range. She said to her 
daughter that it was silly of Arthur. ‘He thinks nothing of them 
because he is used to the very first society both in London and 
abroad,’ she said. ‘ But he ought to remember that Clifton is dif- 
ferent, and they are quite the best people here.’ ‘ Why don’t you 
go and see your fine friends?’ she said to her son. ‘Oh no, 
Arthur, I am not foolish—I don’t expect Mrs. Lennox and Miss 
Trevanion to visit me and the girls—I think myself just as good 
in my way, but of course there is a difference; not for you 
though, Arthur, who have met the Prince of Wales and know 
everybody—I think it is your duty to keep them up.’ At this 
he laughed, saying nothing: but thought all the more; and at 
last at_ the end of a week be came round to his mother’s opinion, 
and made up his mind that, if not his duty, it was at least 
a reasonable and not imprudent indulgence. And upon this 
argument he called, and was invited on the spot by Mrs, 
Lennox, who had just been saying how imprudent it was of John 
to have brought him to the house, to come and dine on Saturday. 
Thus things which have never appeared possible come about. 

He went on Saturday and dined, and as a bitter frost had come 
on, and all the higher world of the neighbourhood was coming on 
Monday to the pond near the Elms to skate, if the frost held, was 
invited for that too; and went, and was introduced to a great 
many people, and made himself quite a reputation before the day 
was over. There never had been a more successful début in 
society. And a ‘Times’ Correspondent! Nobody cared who was 
his father or what his family; he had enough in himself to gain 
admittance everywhere. And he had a distinguished look with 
his grey hair and bright eyes, far more than the ordinary man of 
his age who is beginning to get rusty, or perhaps bald, which is 
not becoming. Mr. Rivers’s hair was abundant and full of curl; 
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there was no sign of age in his handsome face and vigorous figure, 
which made the whiteness of his locks piquant. Indeed there 
was no one about, none of the great county gentlemen, who 
looked so imposing. Rosalind, halfafraid of him, half drawn towards 
him, because, notwithstanding the dreadful disclosure he had made, 
he had admired and remembered the woman whom she loved, and 
more than half grateful to him for never having touched on the 
subject again, was half proud now of the notice he attracted, and 
because he more or less belonged to her party. She was pleased 
that he should keep by her side and manifestly devote himself to 
her. Thus it happened that she ceased to ask herself the question 
which has been referred to in previous pages, and began to think 
that the novels were right, after all, and that the commodity 
in which they dealt so largely did fall to every woman’s lot. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


RoLaNnD HAMERTON was not one of those on whom Mr, Rivers 
made this favourable impression. He would fain indeed have 
found something against him, something which would have justi- 
fied him in stigmatising as a ‘cad,’ or setting down as full of 
conceit, the new-comer about whom everybody was infatuated. 
Roland was not shabby enough to make capital out of the lowli- 
ness of Arthur’s connections, though the temptation to do so 
crossed his mind more than once: but the young man was a 
gentleman, and could not, even in all the heat of rivalship, make 
use of such an argument. There was indeed nothing to be said 
against the man whom Roland felt, with a pang, to be so much 
more interesting than himself; a man who knew when to hold 
his tongue as well as when to speak ; who would never have gone 
and done so ridiculous a thing as he (Hamerton) had done, trying 
to convince a girl against her will and to shake her partisan 
devotion. The young fellow perceived now what a mad idea this 
had been, but unfortunately it is not till after the event that a 
simple mind learns such a lesson. Rivers, who was older, had 
no doubt found it out by experience, or else he had a superior 
instinct and was a better diplomatist, or perhaps thought less of 
the consequences involved. It wounded Roland to think of the 
girl he loved as associated in any way with a woman who was 
under a stain. Hecould not bear to think that her robe of white- 
ness should ever touch the garments of one who was sullied. But 
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afterwards, when he came to think, he saw how foolish he had 
been. Perhaps Rosalind felt, though she could not allow it, every- 
thing he had ventured to suggest: but naturally when it was said 
to her brutally by an outsider, she would flare up. Roland could 
remember, even in his own limited experience, corresponding 
instances. He saw the defects of the members of his own family 
clearly enough, but if any one else ventured to point them out! 
Yes, yes, he had been a fool, and he had met with the fate he 
deserved. Rosalind had said conditionally that if it were true 
she would never speak to him again, but that it was not true. 
She had thus left for herself a way of escape. He knew very well 
that it was all truth he had said, but he was glad enough to take ad- 
vantage of her wilful scepticism when he perceived that it afforded 
a way of escape from the sentence of excommunication otherwise 
to be pronounced against him. He stayed away from the Elms 
for a time, which was also the time of the frost, when there was 
nothing to be done; but ventured on the third or fourth day to 
the pond to skate, and was invited by Mrs. Lennox, as was natural, 
to stay and dine, which he accepted eagerly when he perceived 
that Rosalind, though cold, was not inexorable. She said very 
little to him for that evening or many evenings after, but still 
she did not carry out her threat of never speaking to him again. 
But when he met the other, as he now did perpetually, it was not in 
human nature to preserve an unbroken amiability. He let Rivers 
see by many a silent indication that he hated him, and found him 
in his way. He became disagreeable, poor boy, by dint of rivalry 
and the galling sense he had of the advantages possessed by the 
new-comer. He would go so far as to sneer at travellers’ tales, 
and hint a doubt that there might be another version. of such 
and such an incident. When he had been guilty of suggestions 
of this kind he was overpowered with shame. But it is very hard 
to be generous to a man who has the better of you in every way ; 
who is handsome, cleverer, even taller; can talk far better, can 
amuse people whom you only bore; and when you attempt to 
argue can turn you, alas! inside out with a touch of his finger. 
The prudent thing for Roland to have done would have been to 
abstain from any comparison of himself with his accomplished ad- 
versary ; but he was not wise enough to do this: few, very few, 
young men are so wise. He was always presenting his injured, 
offended, clouded face, by the side of the fine features and serene, 
secure look of the elder man, who was thus able to contemplate him, 
and, worse, to present him to others, in the aspect of a mad young- 
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ster, irritable and unreasoning. Roland was acutely, painfully 
aware that this was not his character at all, and yet that he had the 
appearance of it, and that Rosalind no doubt must consider him 
so. The union of pain, resentment, indignation at the thought of 
such injustice, with a sense that it scarcely was injustice, and that 
he was doing everything to justify it, made the poor young fellow as 
miserable as canbe imagined. He did not deserve to be so looked 
upon, and yet he did deserve it; and Rivers was an intolerable 
prig and tyrant, using a giant’s strength villainously as a giant, yet 
in a way which was too cunning to afford any opening for reproach. 
He could have wept in his sense of the intolerable, and yet he 
had not a word to say. Was there ever a position more difficult 
to bear? And poor Roland felt that he had lost ground in every 
way. Ever since that unlucky interference of his and disclosure 
of his private information (which he saw now was the silliest thing 
that could have been done) there was no lingering in the fire- 
light, no téte-a-téte ever accorded to him. When Mrs. Lennox 
went to dress for dinner, Rosalind went too. After a while she 
ceased to show her displeasure, and talked to him as usual when 
they met in the presence of the family: but he saw her by herself 
no more. He could not make out indeed whether that fellow 
was ever admitted to any such privilege: but it certainly was 
extended to himself no more. 

The neighbourhood began to take a great interest in the 
Elms when this rivalship first became apparent, which it need 
not have done had Hamerton shown any command of himself; 
for Mr. Rivers was perfectly well bred, and there is nothing in 
which distinguished manners show more plainly than in the way 
by which, in the first stage of a love-making, a man can secure 
the object of his devotion from all remark. There can be no 
better test of a high-bred gentleman; and though he was 
only the son of a humble family with no pretension to be con- 
sidered county people, he answered admirably to it. Rosalind 
was herself conscious of the special homage he paid her, but no 
one else would have been at all the wiser, had it not been for the 
ridiculous jealousy of Roland, who could not contain himself in 
Rivers’s presence. 

The position of Rosalind between these two men was a little 
different from the ordinary ideal. The right thing to have done 
in her circumstances would have been, had she ‘ felt a preference,’ 
as it was expressed in the eighteenth century, to have with all 
the delicacy and firmness proper to maidenhood so discouraged 
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and put down the one who was not preferred as to have left him 
no excuse for persisting in his vain pretensions. If she had no 
preference she ought to have gently but decidedly made both 
aware that their homage was vain. As for taking any pleasure in 
it, if she did not intend in either case to recompense it—that would 
not be thought of fora moment. But Rosalind, though she had 
come in contact with so much that was serious in life, and had so 
many of its gravest duties to perform, was yet so young and so 
natural as not to be at all superior to the pleasure of being sought. 
She liked it, though her historian does not know how to make 
the admission. No doubt, had she been accused of such a senti- 
ment, she would have denied it hotly and even with some in- 
dignation, not being at all in the habit of investigating the 
phenomena of her own mind; but yet she did not in her heart dis- 
like to feel that she was of the first importance to more than one 
beholder, and that her presence or absence made a difference in 
the aspect of the world to two men. A sense of being approved, 
admired, thought much of, is always agreeable. Even when the 
sentiment does not go the length of love, there is a certain moral 
support in the consciousness in a girl’s mind that she embodies 
to some one the best things in humankind. When the highest 
instincts of love touch the heart it becomes a sort of profanity 
indeed to think of any but the one who has awakened that divine 
inspiration ; but in the earlier stages, before any sentiment has 
become definite, or her thoughts begun to contemplate any final 
decision, there is a secret gratification in the mere consciousness, 
It may not be an elevated feeling, but it is a true one. She is 
pleased ; there is a certain elation in her veins in spite of herself. 
Mr. Ruskin says that a good girl should have seven suitors at 
least, all ready to do impossibilities in her service, among whom 
she should choose, but not too soon, letting each have a chance. 
Perhaps in the present state of statistics this is somewhat im- 
practicable, and it may perhaps be doubted whether the adoration 
of these seven gentlemen would be a very safe moral atmosphere 
for the young lady. It also goes rather against the other rule 
which insists on a girl falling in love as well as her lover; that is 
to say, making her selection by chance, by impulse, and not by 
proof of the worthiest. But at least it isa high authority in favour 
of a plurality of suitors, and might be adduced by the offenders 
in such cases as a proof that their otherwise not quite excusable 
satisfaction in the devotion of more than one was almost justi- 
fiable. The dogma had not been given forth in Rosalind’s day, 
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and she was not aware that she had any excuse at all, but blushed 
for herself if ever she was momentarily conscious of so improper a 
sentiment. She blushed, and then she withdrew from the out- 
side world in which these two looked at her with looks so different 
from those they directed towards any other, and thought of 
neither of them. On such occasions she would return to her 
room with a vague cloud of incense breathing about her, a sort of 
faint atmosphere of flattered and happy sentiment in her mind, 
or sit down in the firelight in the drawing-room which Aunt 
Sophy had left, and think. About whom? Oh, about no one! 
she would have said—about a pair of beautiful eyes which were 
like Johnny’s, and which seemed to follow and gaze at her with 
a rapture of love and devotion still more wonderful to behold. 
This image was so abstract that it escaped all the drawbacks of 
fact. There was nothing to detract from it, no test of reality to 
judge it by. Sometimes she found it impossible not to laugh at 
Roland; sometimes she disagreed violently with something Mr. 
Rivers said; but she never quarrelled with the visionary lover, 
who had appeared out of the unknown merely to make an appeal to 
her, as it seemed, to frustrate her affections, to bid her wait until 
he should reveal himself. Would he come again? Should she 
ever see him again? All this was unreal in the last degree. But 
so is everything in a young mind at such a moment, when nature 
plays with the first approaches of fate. 

‘Mr. Rivers seems to be staying a long time in Clifton,’ Mrs. 
Lennox said one evening, disturbing Rosalind out of these dreams. 
Roland was in the room, though she could scarcely see him, and 
Rosalind had been guilty of what she herself felt to be the 
audacity of thinking of her unknown lover in the very presence 
of this visible and real one. She had been sitting very quiet, 
drawing back out of the light, while a gentle hum of talk went on 
on the other side of the fire. The windows, with the twilight stars 
looking in, and the bare boughs of the trees waving across, formed 
the background, and Mrs. Lennox, relieved against one of those 
windows, was the centre of the warmly but uncertainly lighted 
room. Hamerton sat behind, responding vaguely and intent 
upon the shadowed corner in which Rosalind was. ‘ How can he 
be spared, I wonder, out of his newspaper work ?’ said the placid 
voice. ‘I have always heard it was a dreadful drudgery, and 
that you had to be up all night, and never got any rest.’ 

‘He is not one of the principal ones perhaps,’ Roland 
replied. 
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‘Oh, he must be a principal! John would not have brought a 
man here who is nothing particular to begin with, if he had not 
been a sort of a personage in his way.’ 

‘Well then, perhaps he is too much of a principal,’ said Ha- 
merton; ‘ perhaps it is only the secondary people that are always 
on duty: and this, you know, is what they call the silly time of the 
year.” 

‘I never knew much about newspaper people,’ said Aunt Sophy 
in her comfortable voice, something like a cat purring by the warm 
glow of the fire. ‘Wedid not think much of them in my time. 
Indeed there are a great many people who are quite important in 
society nowadays that were never thought of in my time. I 
never knew how important a newspaper editor was till I read that 
novel of Mr. Trollope’s—:do you remember which one it is, Rosa- 
lind ?—where there is Tom something or other who is the editor 
of the “ Jupiter.” That was said to mean the “ Times.” But if Mr. 
Rivers is so important as that, how does he manage to stay so 
long at Clifton, where I am sure there is nothing going on?’ 

‘Sometimes,’ said Hamerton, after a pause, ‘there are things 
going on which are more important than a man’s business, though 
perhaps they don’t show.’ 

There was something in the tone with which he said this 
which called Rosalind out of her dreams. She had heard them 
talking before, but not with any interest ; now she was roused, 
though she could scarcely tell why. 

‘ That is all very well for you, Roland, who have no business. 
Oh! I know you're a barrister, but as you never did anything at 
the bar—— A man when he has money of his own and does not 
live by his profession can please himself, I suppose ; but when his 
profession is all he has, nothing, you know, ought to be more im- 
portant than that. And if his family keep him from his work, it 
is not right. A mother ought to know better, and even a sister ; 
they ought not to keep him, if it is they who are keeping him. 
Now, do you think, putting yourself in their place, that it is 
right ?’ 

‘I can’t fancy myself in one place of Rivers’s mother or sister,’ 
said Roland with a laugh. 

‘Oh, but I can, quite! and I could not do such a thing; for 
my own pleasure injure him in his career! Oh no, no!’} 

‘ And if it was any one else,’ said Aunt Sophy, ‘I do think 
it would be nearly criminal. If it was a girl, for instance. Girls 
are the most thoughtless creatures on the face of the earth; they 
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don’t understand such things; they don’t really know. I suppose, 
never having had anything to do themselves, they don’t under- 
stand. But if a girl should have so little feeling, and play with a 
man, and keep him from his work, when perhaps it may be 
ruinous to him,’ said Mrs. Lennox. When she was not contra- 
dicted, she could express herself with some force, though if once 
diverted from her course she had little strength to stand against 
opposition. ‘I cannot say less than that it would be criminal,’ 
she said. 

‘Is any one keeping Mr. Rivers from his work ?’ said Rosalind 
suddenly out of her corner, which made Mrs. Lennox start. 

‘ Dear me, are you there, Rosalind? I thought you had gone 
away’ (which we fear was not quite true). ‘ Keeping Mr. Rivers, 
did you say? Iam sure, my dear, I don’t know. I think some- 
thing must be detaining him. I am sure he did not mean to stay 
so long when he first came here.’ 

‘ But perhaps he knows best himself, Aunt Sophy, don’t you 
think ?’ Rosalind said, rising up with youthful severity and coming 
forward into the ruddy light. 

‘ Oh yes, my dear, I have no doubt he does,’ Mrs, Lennox said, 
faltering ; ‘ I was only saying j 

‘You were blaming some one; you were saying it was his 
mother’s fault, or perhaps some girl’s fault. I think he is likely 
to know much better than any girl, it must be his own fault if he 
is wasting his time. I shouldn’t think he was wasting his time. 
He looks as if he knew very well what he was about—better than 
a girl, who, as you were saying, seldom has anything to do.’ 

‘Dear me, Rosalind, I did not know you were listening so 
closely. Yes, to be sure he must know best. You know, Roland, 
gossip is a thing that she cannot abide. And she knows you and 
I have been gossiping about our neighbours. It is not so; it is 
really because I take a great interest ; and you too, Roland.’ 

‘Oh no, I don’t take any interest,’ cried Hamerton, hastily ; ¢ it 
was simple gossip on my part. If he were to lose ever so much 
time or money, or anything else, I shouldn’t care!’ 

‘It is of no consequence to any of us,’ Rosalind said. ‘I 
should think Mr. Rivers did what he pleased, without minding 
much what people say. And as for throwing the blame upon a 
girl! What could a girl have to do with it?’ She stood still for a 
moment, holding out her hands in a sort of indignant appeal, and 
then turned to leave the room, taking no notice of the apologetic 
outburst from her aunt. 
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‘Iam sure I was not blaming any girl, Rosalind. I was only 
saying, if it was a girl; but to be sure when one thinks of it, a 
girl couldn’t have anything to do with it,’ came somewhat tremu- 
lously from Aunt Sophy’s lips. Miss Trevanion took no notice of 
this, but went away through the partial darkness, holding her head 
high. She had been awakened forthe moment out of her dreams. 
The two who were left behind felt guilty, and drew together for 
mutual support. 

‘ She thinks I mean her,’ said Mrs. Lennox ; ‘ she thinks I was 
talking at her. NowI never talk at people, Roland, and really, 
when I began, I did think she had gone away. You don’t sup- 
pose I ever meant it was Rosalind ?’ she cried. 

‘But it 7s Rosalind,’ said young Hamerton. ‘I can’t be 
deceived about it. Weare both in the same box. She might 
make up her mind and put us out of our misery. No, I don’t 
want to be put out of my misery. Id rather wait on and try, and 
think there was a little hope.’ 

‘There must be hope,’ cried Mrs. Lennox; ‘ of course there is 
hope. Is it rational that she should care for a stranger with grey 
hair, and old enough to be her father, instead of you whom she has 
known all her life? Oh no, Roland, itis not possible. And even 
if it were, I should object, you may be sure. It may be fine to be 
a “Times” correspondent, but what could he settle upon her? 
You may be sure he could settle nothing upon her. He has his 
mother and sister to think of. And then he is not like a 
man with money, he has only what he works for; there is not 
much in that that could be satisfactory to a girl’s friends. No, 
no, I will never give my consent to it ; I promise you that.’ 

Roland shook his head notwithstanding. But he still took a 
little comfort from what Aunt Sophy said. Such words always 
afford a grain of consolation ; though he knew that she was not 
capable of holding by them in face of any opposition, still there 
was a certain support even in hearing them said. But he shook 
his head. ‘If she liked him best I would not stand in their 
way, he said ; ‘ that is the only thing to be guided by. Thank you 
very much, Mrs. Lennox ; you are my only comfort. But still, you 
know, if she likes him best I don’t think much of the grey hair 
and all that,’ he added somewhat tremulously. ‘I’m not the man 
he is, in spite of his grey hair. And girls are just as likely as 
not to like that best,’ said the honest young fellow. ‘I don’t 
entertain any delusion on the subject. I would not stand in her 
way, not a moment, if she likes him best.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


RosatinD herself was much aroused by this discussion. She thought 
it unjust and cruel. She had done nothing to call for such a re- 
proach. She had not attempted to make Mr. Rivers love her, nor 
to keep him from his work, nor to interfere in any way with his 
movements. She had even avoided him at the first; almost dis- 
liked him, she said to herself: and that she should be exposed to 
remark on his account was not to be borne. She retired to her 
room, full of lively indignation against her aunt and Roland, and 
even against Rivers, who was entirely innocent, surely, if ever man 
was. This was another phase, one she had not thought of, in the 
chapter of life which had begun by that wonder in her mind why 
she had no lover. She had been surprised by the absence of that 
figure in her life, and then had seen him appear, and had felt 
the elation, the secret joy of being worshipped. But now the 
matter had entered into another phase, and she herself was to be 
judged as an independent actor in it; she who had been only 
passive, doing nothing, looking on with curiosity and interest, 
and perhaps pleasure, but no more. What had she to do with 
it? She had no part in the matter: it was their doing, theirs 
only, all through. She had done nothing to influence their fate. 
She had conducted herself towards them no otherwise than she 
did to old Sir John, or Mr. Penworthy, the clergyman, both of 
whom were Rosalind’s good friends. If Mr. Rivers had taken up 
a different idea of her, that was his doing, not hers. She detain 
him, keep him from his business, interfere with his career! She 
thought Aunt Sophy must be mad, or dreaming. Rosalind was 
indignant to be made a party at all in the matter. It had thus 
entered a stage of which she had no anticipation. It had been 
pleasant inasmuch as it was entirely apart from herself, the atten- 
tions unsolicited, the admiration unsought. It was a new idea 
altogether that she should be considered accountable, or brought 
within the possibility of blame. What was she to do? Mr. 
Rivers was expected at the Elms thatavery evening, at one of 
Mrs. Lennox’s everlasting dinner parties. Rosalind had not 
hitherto looked upon them as everlasting dinner parties. She 
had enjoyed the lively flow of society, which Aunt Sophy (who 
enjoyed it very much) considered herself to keep up for Rosalind’s 
sake, that she should have pleasant company and amusement. 
Now, however, Miss Trevanion was suddenly of opinion that she had 
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hated them all along ; that, above all, she had disliked the constant 
invitations to these men. It would be indispensable that she 
should put up with this evening’s party, which it was now much 
too late to elude. But after to-night she resolved that she would 
make a protest. She would say to Aunt Sophy that henceforward 
she must be excused. Whatever happened, she must disentangle 
herself from this odious position as a girl who was responsible for 
the feeling, whatever it was, entertained for her by a gentleman. 
It was preposterous, it was insupportable. Whatever he chose to 
think, it was his doing, and not hers at all. 

These sentiments gave great stateliness to Rosalind’s aspect 
when she went down to dinner. They even influenced her dress, 
causing her to put aside the pretty toilette she had intended to 
muke, and attire herself in an old and very serious garment which 
had been appropriated to evenings when the family were alone. 
Mrs. Lennox stared at her niece in consternation when she saw this 
visible sign of contrariety and displeasure. It disturbed her 
beyond measure to see how far Rosalind had gone in her annoy- 
ance: whereas the gentlemen, with their usual density, saw 
nothing at all the matter, but thought her more dazzling than 
usual in the little black dress, which somehow threw up all her 
advantages of complexion and the whiteness of her pretty arms 
and throat. She had put on manners, however, which were more 
repellant than her dress, and which froze Hamerton altogether, 
who had a guilty knowledge what was the matter which Rivers 
did not share. Roland was frozen externally, but it cannot be 
denied that in his heart there was a certain guilty pleasure. He 
thought that the suggestion that she had encouraged Rivers was 
quite enough to make Rosalind henceforward so much the reverse 
of encouraging that his rival would see the folly of going on with 
his suit, and the field would be left free to himself as before. 
Rosalind might not be the better inclined, in consequence, to him- 
self: but it was worth something to get that fellow, whom nobody 
could help looking at, away. There were two or three indifferent 
people in the company this evening, to whose amusement Rosalind 
devoted herself, ignoring both the candidates for her favour: and, 
as is natural in such circumstances, she was more lively, more gay 
than usual, and eager to please these indifferent persons. As for 
Rivers, he thought she was out of sorts, perhaps out of temper (for 
he was aware that in this point she was not perfect), her usual 
friendliness and sweetness clouded over. But a man of his age 
does not jump into despair as youth does, and he waited patiently, 
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believing that the cloud would pass away. Rivers had been very 
wise in his way of approaching Rosalind. He had not tried 
openly to appropriate her society, to keep by her side, to make 
his adoration patent, as foolish Roland did. To-night, however, 
he, too, adopted a different course. Perhaps her changed aspect 
stirred him up, and he felt that the moment had come for a bolder 
stroke. However this might be, whether it was done by accident 
or on principle, the fact was that his tactics were changed. When 
Rosalind rose, by Mrs. Lennox’s desire, and went to the writing- 
table to write an address, Rivers rose too, and followed her, draw- 
ing a chair near hers with the air of having something special to 
say. ‘I want to ask your advice, if you will permit me, Miss 
Trevanion,’ he said. 

‘ My advice! oh no!’ said Rosalind; ‘I am not wise enough to 
be able to advise any one.’ 

‘You are young and generous. I do not want wisdom.’ 

‘Not so very young,’ said Rosalind. ‘ And how do you know 
that I am generous at all? I do not think I am.’ 

He smiled and went on without noticing this protest. ‘My 
mother,’ he said, ‘ wishes to come to London to be near me. I am 
sometimes sent off to the end of the world, and often in danger. 
She thinks she would hear of me more easily, be nearer, so to 
speak, though I might happen to be in India or Zululand.’ 

Rosalind was taken much by surprise. Her thoughts of him, 
as of a man occupied above everything else by herself, seemed to 
come back upon her as if they had been flung in her face. His 
mother! was she the subject of his anxiety? She felt as though 
she had been indulging a preposterous vanity and the most un- 
founded expectations. The colour flew to her face; for what had 
she to do with his mother, if his mother was what he was think- 
ing of? She was irritated by the suggestion, she could scarcely 
tell why. 

‘I think it is very natural she should wish it, and you would 
be at home, I suppose, sometimes,’ she replied with a certain 
stiffness. 

‘Do you think so? Youknow, Miss Trevanion, my family and 
I are in two different worlds; I should be a fool if I tried to hide 
it. Would the difference be less, do you think, between St. James’s 
and Islington, or between London and Clifton? I think the first 
would tell most. They would not be happy with me, nor I, alas! 
with them. It is the penalty a man has to pay for getting on, as 


they call it. I have got on in my small way, and they, are just 
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where they were. How am I to settle it? If you could imagine 
yourself, if that were possible, in my position, what would you do ?’ 

There was a soft insinuation in his voice which would have 
gone to any girl’s heart ; and his eyes expressed a boundless faith 
in her opinion which could not be mistaken. The irritation which 
was entirely without cause died away, and, with the usual rebound 
of a generous nature, Rosalind, penitent, felt her heart moved 
to a return of the confidence he showed in her. She answered 
softly, ‘I would do what my mother wished.’ She was seated still 
in front of the writing-table, where stood the portrait, the little 
carved door of the frame half closed on it. A sudden impulse seized 
her. She pointed to it quickly without waiting to think: ‘That is 
the children’s mother,’ she said. 

He gave her a look of mingled sympathy and pain. ‘I had 
heard something.’ 

‘ What did you hear, Mr. Rivers? Something that was not true ? 
If you heard that she was not good, the best woman in the world, 
it was not true. I have always wanted to tell you. She went 
away not with her will; because she could not help it. The 
children have almost forgotten her, but I can never forget. She 
was all the mother I have ever known.’ 

Rosalind did not know at all why at such a moment she 
should suddenly have opened her heart to him on this subject, 
through which he had given her such a wound. She took it up 
hastily, instinctively, in the quickening impulse of her disturbed 
thoughts. She added in a low voice, ‘ What you said hurt me—oh, 
it hurt me, that night ; but afterwards, when I came to think of it, 
the feeling went away.’ 

‘ There was nothing to hurt you,’ said Rivers, hastily. ‘I saw 
it was so, but I could not explain. Besides, I was a stranger and 
understood nothing. Don’t you think I might be of use to you 
perhaps, if you were to trust me?’ He looked at her with eyes 
so full of sympathy that Rosalind’s heart was altogether melted. 
‘I saw,’ he added quietly, ‘ that there was a whole history in her face.’ 

‘Tell me all you saw—if you spoke to her—what she said. 
Oh! if she had only known you were coming here! But life 
seems like that—we meet people as it were in the dark, and 
we never know how much we may have to do with them. I 
could not let you go away without asking you. Tell me—before 
you go away.’ 

‘I will tell you. But I am not going away, Miss Trevanion.’ 
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‘Oh!’ cried Rosalind. She felt confused, as if she had gone 
through a world of conflicting experience. since she first spoke. 
‘I thought you. must be going, and that this was why you 
asked me.’ 

‘About my mother? It was witha very different view I spoke. 
I wished you to know something more about me. I wished you to 
understand in what position I am, and to make you aware of her 
existence, and to find out what you thought about it; what would 
appear to you the better way.’ He was more excited and tremu- 
lous than became his years; and she was softened by the emotion 
more than by the highest eloquence. 

‘It must. be always best to make her happy,’ Rosalind said. 

‘Shall I tell you what would make her happy? To see me 
sitting here by your side, to hear you counselling me so sweetly; 
to know that was your opinion—to hope perhaps.’ 

‘Mr. Rivers, donot say any more about this. You make so 
much more than is necessary of a few simple words. What I 
want you to tell me is about her,’ 

‘I will tell you as much as I know,’ he said, with a pause and 
visible effort of self-restraint. ‘She was travelling by the common 
routes, without any mystery. She had a maid with her, a tall, 
thin, anxious woman.’ 

‘Oh, Jane!’ cried Rosalind, clasping her hands together witha 
little ery of recognition and pleasure; this seemed to give such 
reality to the tale. She knew very well that the faithful maid 
had gone with Mrs. Trevanion ; but to see her in this picture gave 
comfort to her heart. 

‘You knew her? She seemed to be very anxious about her 
mistress, very careful of her. Miss Trevanion, it may very well 
be that in my wanderings I may meet with them again. Shall I 
say anything? Shall I carry a message?’ 

Rosalind found her voice choked with tears. She made him 
a sign of assent, unable to do more. 

‘What shall I tell her? That you trust me—that I am a 
messenger from you. I would rather be your ambassador than 
the Queen’s. Shall I say that I have been so happy as to gain 
your confidence—or even perhaps ’ 

‘Oh, a little thing will do,’ cried the girl; ‘she will under- 
stand you as soon as you say that Rosalind 2 

He was leaning forward, his eyes fixed upon hers, his face full 
of emotion. He put out his hand and touched hers, which was 
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leaning on the table. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I will say that Rosalind— 
so long as you give me an excuse for using that name.’ 

Rosalind came to herself with a little shock. She withdrew 
her hand hastily. ‘Perhaps I am saying too much,’ she said. 
‘It is only a dream, and you may never see her. But I could not 
bear that you should imagine we did not speak of her, or that I 
did not love her, and trust her,’ she added, drawing a long breath. 
‘This is a great deal too much about me, and you had begun to 
tell me of your own arrangements,’ Rosalind said, drawing her 
chair aside a little in instinctive alarm. It was the sound she 
made in doing so which called the attention of John Trevanion— 
or, rather, which moved him to turn his steps that way, his atten- 
tion having been already attracted by the fixed and jealous gaze 
of Roland, who had sat with his face towards the group by the 
writing-table ever since his rival had followed Rosalind there. 

Rivers saw that. his chance was over, with a sigh, yet not 
perhaps with all the vehement disappointment of a youth. He 
had made a beginning, and perhaps he was not yet ready to go 
any further, though his feelings might have hurried him on too 
hastily, injudiciously, had no interruption occurred. But he had 
half frightened without displeasing her, which, as he was an 
experienced man, was a condition of things he did not think 
undesirable. There is a kind of fright which, to be plunged into 
yet escape from, to understand without being forced to come to 
any conclusion, suits the high fantastical character of a young 
maiden’s awakening feelings. And then before he, who was of a 
race so different, could actually venture to ask a Miss Trevanion 
of Highcourt to marry him, a great many calculations and arrange- 
ments were necessary. He thought John Trevanion, who was a 
man of the world, looked at him with a certain surprise and dis- 
approval, asking himself perhaps what such a man could have to 
offer, what settlements he could make, what establishment he 
could keep up. 

‘ Are not you cold in this corner,’ John said, ‘ so far from the 
fire, Rosalind ?—and you are a chilly creature. Run away and get 
yourself warm.’ He took her chair as she rose, and sat down 
with an evident intention of continuing the conversation. Asa 
matter of fact John Trevanion was not asking himself what 
settlements a newspaper correspondent could make. He was 
thinking of other things. He gave a nod of his head towards the 
portrait, and said in a low tone, ‘She has been talking to you 
of her, 
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Rivers was half disappointed, half relieved. It proved to him, 
he thought, that he was too insignificant a pretender to arouse 
any alarm in Rosalind’s relations, which was a galling thought. 
At the same time it was better that he should have made up his 
mind more completely what he was tosay, before he exposed him- 
self to any questioning on the subject. So he answered with a 
simple ‘ yes.’ 

‘We cannot make up our minds to think any harm of her,’ 
said Trevanion, leaning his head on hishand. ‘The circumstances 
are very strange, too strange for me to attempt to explain. And 
what you said seemed damaging enough. But I want you to know 
that I share somehow that instinctive confidence of Rosalind’s. 
I believe there must be some explanation, even of the—com- 
panion : 

Rivers could not but smile a little, but he kept the smile 
carefully to himself. He was not so much interested in the 
woman he did not know as he was in the young creature who, he 
hoped, might yet make a revolution in his life. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IT was not very long after this that one of ‘ England’s little wars’ 
broke out—not a little war in so far as loss and cost went, but yet 
one of those convulsions that go on far from us, that only when 
they are identified by some dreadful and tragic incident really 
rouse the nation. It is more usual now than it used to be to have 
the note of horror struck in this way, and Rivers was one of the 
most important instructors of the English public in such matters. 
He went up to the Elms in the morning, an unusual hour, to tell 
his friends there that he was ordered off at once, and to bid them 
good-bye. He madeas little as possible of his own special mission, 
but there was no disguising the light of excitement, anxiety, 
and expectation that was in his eyes. 

‘If I were a soldier,’ he said, ‘I should feel myself twice as 
interesting ; and Sophy perhaps would give me her ribbon to wear 
in my cap; but a newspaper correspondent has his share of the 
kicks, and not much of the ha’pence, in the way of glory at least.’ 

‘Oh, I think quite the reverse,’ said Mrs. Lennox, always 
anxious to please and encourage: ‘because you know we should 
never know anything about it at home, but for you.’ 
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‘ And the real ha’pence do fall to your share, and not to the 
soldiers,’ said John. 

‘Well, perhaps it does pay better, which you will think an 
ignoble distinction,’ he said, turning to Rosalind with a laugh. 
‘But picking up news is not without danger any more than 
inflicting death is, and the trouble we take to forestall our neigh- 
bours is as hard as greater generalship.’ He was very uneasy, 
looking anxiously from one to another. The impossibility of 
getting these people out of the way! What device would do it? 
he wondered. Mrs. Lennox sat in her chair by the fire with her 
crewel work as if she would never move, and Sophy had a 
holiday and was pervading the room in all corners at once; and 
John Trevanion was writing at Rosalind’s table, with the com- 
posure of a man who had no intention of being disturbed. How 
often does this hopeless condition of affairs present itself when 
but one chance remains for the anxious lover! Had Rivers been 
a duke, the difficulty might easily have been got over, but he whose 
chief hope is not in the family, but in favour of the lady herself, 
has a more difficult task. Mrs. Lennox he felt convinced would 
have no desire to clear the way for him, and as for Mr. Trevanion, 
it was too probable that even had the suitor been a duke, on the 
eve of a long and dangerous expedition, he would have watched 
over Rosalind’s tranquillity and would not have allowed her to be 
disturbed. It was a hopeless sort of glance which the lover threw 
round him, ending in an unspoken appeal. They were very kind 
to him ; had he wanted money or help of influence, or any support 
to push him on in the world, John Trevanion, a true friend to all 
whom the esteemed, would have given it. But Rosalind—they 
would not give him five minutes with Rosalind to save his life. 

Mrs. Lennox, however, whose amiability always overcame her 
prudence, caught the petition in his eyes and interpreted it after 
her own fashion. 

‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘ how sorry we shall be to lose you! But 
you really must stay to lunch. The last time! You could not 
do less for us than that. And we shall drink your health and 
wish you a happy return.’ 

‘That will do him so much good; when he must have a 
hundred things to do.’ 

‘The kindness will dome good. Yes,I have a hundred things 
to do, but since Mrs. Lennox is so kind, it will do me more good 
than anything,’ Rivers said. His eyes were glistening as if there 
was moisture in them: and Rosalind, looking up and perceiving 
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the restlessness of anxiety in his face, was affected by a sympa- 
thetic excitement. She began to realise what the position was— 
that he was going away, and might never see her again. She 
would be sorry too. It would be a loss of importance, a sort of 
coming down in the world, to have no longer this man, not a boy 
like Roland ; a man whose opinions people looked up to, who was 
one of the instructors and oracles of the world, depending upon 
her favour. There was perhaps more than this, a slightly respon- 
sive sentiment on her own part, not like his, but yet something— 
an interest, a liking. Her heart began to beat ; there was a sort of 
anguish in his eyes which moved her more, she thought, than she 
had ever been moved before—a force of appeal to her which she 
could scarcely resist. But what could she do? She could not, 
any more than he could, clear the room of the principal persons in 
it, and give him the chance of speaking to her. Would she do it 
if she could ?—she thought she would not. But yet she was 
agitated slightly, sympathetically, and gave him an answering 
look in which in the excitement of the moment he read a great 
deal more than there was to read. Was this to be all that was to 
pass between them before he went away? How commonplace the 
observations of the others seemed to them both! especially to 
Rivers, whose impatience was scarcely to be concealed, and who 
looked at the calm, everyday proceedings of the heads of the 
house with a sense that they were intolerable, yet a consciousness 
that the least sign of impatience would be fatal to him. 

‘Are you frightened, then, Mr. Rivers, that you look so 
strange ?’ said Sophy, planting herself in front of him, and look- 
ing curiously into his face. 

‘Sophy, how can you be so rude ?’ Mrs. Lennox said. 

*I don’t think I am frightened—not yet,’ he said, with a 
laugh. ‘It is time enough when the fighting begins.’ 

‘ Are you very frightened then? It is not rudeness; I want 
to know. It must be very funny to go into battle. I should not 
have time to be frightened, I should want to know how people 
feel, and I never knew any one who was just going before. Did 
you ever want to run away ?’ 

‘You know,’ said Rivers, ‘I don’t fight, except with another 
newspaper fellow, who shall get the news first.’ 

‘I am sure Mr. Rivers is frightened, for he has got tears in his 
eyes,’ said the enfant terrible. ‘ Well, if they are not tears, it is 
something that makes your eyes very shiny. You have always 
rather shiny eyes. And you have never got a chair all this time, 
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Mr. Rivers. Please sit down; for to move about like that worries 
Aunt Sophy. You are as bad as Rex when he comes home for 
the holidays. Aunt Sophy is always saying she will not put up 
with it.’ 

‘Child!’ cried Mrs. Lennox, with dismay, ‘what I say to 
you is not meant for Mr. Rivers. Of course Mr. Rivers is a 
little excited. I am sure I shall look for the newspapers, and 
read all the descriptions with twice as much interest. Rosalind, 
I wish you would go and get some flowers. We have none for the 
table. You were so busy this morning, you did not pay any 
attention. Those we have here will do very well for to-day, but 
for the table we want something fresh. Get some of those fine 
cactuses. They are just the thing to put on the table for any 
one who is going to the wars.’ 

‘Yes, Aunt Sophy,’ said Rosalind, faintly. She saw what was 
coming, and it frightened, yet excited her. ‘There is plenty of 
time. It will do in—half an hour.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Lennox, with an absurd insistence, as if 
she meant something, ‘ you had better go at once.’ 

‘I am nervous, as Sophy has discovered, and can’t keep still,’ 
said Rivers. ‘May I go too?’ 

Rosalind looked at him, on her side with a kind of tremulous 
appeal, as he took her basket out of her hand. It seemed to say 
‘Don’t !’ with a distinct sense that it was vain to say so. Aunt 
Sophy, with that foolish desire to please which went against all 
her convictions and baffled her own purpose, looked up at them 
as they stood, Rosalind hesitating and he so eager. ‘ Yes, do; it 
will cheer you up a little,’ the foolish guardian said. 

And John Trevanion wrote on calmly, thinking nothing. 
They abandoned her to her fate. It was such a chance as Rivers 
could not have hoped for. He could scarcely contain himself as 
he followed her out of the room. She went very slowly, hoping 
perhaps even now to be called back, though she scarcely wished 
to be called back, and would have been disappointed too, perhaps. 
She could not tell what her feelings were, nor what she was going 
todo. Yet there came before her eyes as she went out a sudden 
vision of the other, the stranger, he whom she did not know, who 
had wooed her in the silence, in her dreams, and penetrated her 
eyes with eyes not bright and keen like those of Rivers, but 
pathetic like little Johnny’s. Was she going to forsake the 
visionary for the actual? Rosalind felt that she too was going into 
battle, not knowing what might come of it, into her first per- 
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sonal encounter with life and a crisis in which she must act for 
herself. 

‘I did not hope for anything like this,’ he said hurriedly ; ‘a 
good angel must have got it for me. I thought I should have to 
go without a word.’ 

‘Oh no! there will be many more words; you have promised 
Aunt Sophy to stay to lunch.’ 

‘To see you in the midst of the family is almost worse than 
not seeing you at all. Miss Trevanion, you must know. Perhaps 
I am doing wrong to take advantage of their confidence, but how 
can I help it? Everything in the world is summed up to me in 
this moment. Say something to me! To talk of love in common 
words seems nothing. I know no words that mean half what 
I mean. Say you will think of me sometimes when I am 
away.’ 

Rosalind trembled very much in spite of all she could do to 
steady herself. They had gone through the hall without speaking, 
and it was only when they had gained the shelter of the conser- 
vatory, in which they were safe from interruption, that he thus 
burst forth. The interval had been so breathless and exciting 
that every emotion was intensified. She did not venture to look 
up at him, feeling as if something might take flame at his eyes. 

‘ Mr. Rivers, I could say that very easily, but perhaps it would 
not mean what you think.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I see howit is; the words are toosmall for me, 
and you would mean just what they say. I want them to mean 
a great deal more, everything, as mine do. At my age,’ he said, 
with an agitated smile, ‘ for I am too old for you, besides being not 
good enough in any way, at my age I ought to have the sense to 
speak calmly, to offer you as much as I can, which is no great 
things; but I have got out of my own control, Rosalind. Well, 
yes, let me say that—a man’s love is worth that much, to call the 
girl whom he loves Rosalind, Rosalind. I could go on saying it, 
and die so, like Perdita’s prince. All exaggerated nonsense and 
folly, I know, I know, and yet all true.’ 

She raised her head for a moment and gave him a look in 
which there was a sort of tender gratitude yet half-reproach, as if 
entreating him to spare her that outburst of passion, to meet 
which she was so entirely prepared. 

‘I understand,’ he said ; ‘ I can see into your sweet mind as if 
it were open before me. Iam so much older than you are. But 
the love ought to be most on the man’s side. I will take whatever 
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you will give me. A little, a mere alms! if I cannot get any 
more. If you say only that, that you will think of me sometimes 
when I am away, and mean only that, and let me come back, if I 
come back, and see—what perhaps Providence may have done for 
me in the meantime ; 

‘Mr. Rivers, I will think of you often. Is it possible I could 
do otherwise after what you say? But when you come back, if you 
find that I do not—care for you more than now . 

‘Do you care for me at all now, Rosalind ?’ 

‘In one way, but not as you want me. I must tell you the 
truth. Iam always glad when you come, I shall be very glad when 
you come back, but I could not—I could not! F 

‘You could not—marry me, Rosalind ?’ 

She drew back a little from his side. She. said ‘no’ in a 
quick startled tone; then she added ‘ Nor any one,’ half under her 
breath. 

‘Nor any one,’ he repeated: ‘that is enough. And you will 
think of me when I am away, and if I come back, I may come 
and ask? All this I will accept on my knees, and, at present, ask 
for no more.’ 

‘ But you must not expect—you must not make sure of —when 
you come back F 

‘I will wait upon Providence and my good angel, Rosalind!’ 

‘What are you saying, Mr. Rivers, about angels and Rosalind ? 
Do you call her by her name, and do you think she is an angel? 
That is how people talk in novels ; I have reada great many. Why, 
you have got no flowers! What have you been doing all this time ? 
I made Aunt Sophy send me to help you with the cactuses, and 
Uncle John said, “Well, perhaps it will be better.” But oh, 
what idle things you are! The cactuses are not here even. 
You look as if you had forgotten all about them, Rose.’ 

‘We knew you were sure to come, and waited for you,’ said 
Rivers ; ‘ that is to say, I did. I knew you were sure to follow. 
Here, Sophy, you and I will go for the cactuses, and Miss-Tre- 
vanion will sit down and wait for us. Don’t youthink that is the 
best way ?’ 

‘You call her Miss Trevanion now, but you called her Rosalind 
when I was not here. Oh, and I know you don’t care a bit for 
the flowers: you wanted only to talk to her when Uncle John and 
Aunt Sophy were out of the way.’ 

‘Don’t you think that was natural, Sophy? You are a wise 
little girl. You are very fond of Uncle John and Aunt Sophy, 
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but still now and then you like to get away for a time, and tell 
your secrets.’ . 

‘Were you telling your secrets to Rosalind? Iam not very 
fond of them. I like to see what is going on, and to find people 
out.’ 

‘Shall I give you something to find out for me while I am 
away ?” 

‘Oh yes, yes, do; that is what I should like,’ cried Sophy, with 
her little mischievous eyes dancing. ‘And I will write and tell 
you. But then you must give me your address; I shall be the 
only one in the house that knows your address; and I'll tell you 
what they are all doing, every one of them. There is nothing I 
should like so much,’ Sophy cried. She was so pleased with this 
idea that she forgot to ask what the special information required 
by her future correspondent was. 

Meanwhile Rosalind sat among the flowers, hearing the distant 
sound of their voices, with her heart beating and all the colour 
and brightness round flickering unsteadily in her eyes. She did 
not know what she had done, or if she had done anything; if she 
had pledged herself, or if she was still free. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


It happened after these events that sickness crept into Mrs. 
Lennox’s cheerful house. One of the children had a lingering 
fever ; and Aunt Sophy herself was troubled with headaches, and 
not up to the mark, the doctor said. This no doubt arose, 
according to the infallible decrees of sanitary science, from some 
deficiency in the drainage, notwithstanding that a great deal of 
trouble had already been taken, and that a local functionary and 
expert in such matters had been almost resident in the house for 
some months to set right these sources of all evil. Assoon, how- 
ever, as it was understood that for the sixth or seventh time the 
house would have to be undermined, Mrs. Lennox came to a 
resolution which, as she said, she had ‘ always intended’; and that 
was to ‘ go abroad.’ To go abroad is a thing which recommends 
itself to most women as an infallible mode of procuring pleasure. 
They may not like it when they are there. Foreign ‘ ways’ may be 
a weariness to their souls, and foreign languages a series of unholy 
mysteries which they do not attempt to fathom ; but going abroad 
is a panacea for all dulness and a good many maladies. The 
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Englishwoman of simple mind is sure that she will be warmed and 
soothed, that the sun will always shine, the skies never rain, and 
everything goto her wish ‘abroad.’ She returns discontented, 
but she goes away always hopeful, scarcely able to conceive that 
grey skies and cold winds prevail anywhere except in her own 
island. Mrs. Lennox was of this simple-minded order. When she 
was driven to the depths of her recollection she could indeed 
remember a great many instances to the contrary, but in the 
abstract she felt that these were accidents, and, the likelihood was, 
would never occur again. And then it would be so good for the 
children! They would learn languages without knowing, without 
any trouble at all. With this happy persuasion English families 
every day convey their hapless babes into the depths of Nor- 
mandy, for example, to learn French. Mrs. Lennox went to the 
Riviera, as was inevitable, and afterwards to other places, thinking 
it as well, as she said, while they were abroad, to see as much as 
possible. It was no small business to get the little caravanserai 
under weigh, and when it was accomplished it may be doubted how 
much advantage it was to the children for whose good, according 
to Aunt Sophy, the journey was prolonged. Little Amy and 
Johnny wandered with big eyes after the nurse who had replaced 
Russell, through Rome and Florence, and gazed alarmed at the 
towers of Bologna, which the children thought were falling upon 
them, without deriving very much instruction from the sight. 

It was a thoroughly English party, like many another, carrying 
its own little atmosphere about it and all its insular customs. 
The first thing they did on arriving at a new place was to establish 
a little England in the foreign hotel or chambres garnies which 
they occupied. The sitting-room at the inn took at once a kind of 
faua air of the dining-room at the Elms, Mrs. Lennox’s work and 
her basket of crewels and her footstool being placed in the usual 
exact order, and a writing-table arranged for the family letters 
in the same light as that approved at home. And then there 
were elaborate arrangements for the nursery dinner at a proper 
nursery hour, and for roast mutton and rice pudding, such as were 
fit food for British subjects of the ages of nine and seven. Then 
the whereabouts of the English church was inquired into, and the 
English chemist, and the bookshop where English books, and 
especially the editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and perhaps English 
newspapers, might be had. Having ascertained all this, and to 
the best of her power obliterated all difference between Cannes, 
or Genoa, or Florence, or even Rome, and the neighbourhood of 
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Clifton, Mrs. Lennox began to enjoy herself ina mildway. She 
took her daily drive, and looked at the Italians from her carriage, 
with a certain disapproval, much curiosity, and sometimes amuse- 
ment. She disapproved of them because they were not English 
in a general way. She was too sweet-tempered to conclude, as some 
of the ladies did whom she met at the hotel, that they were 
universally liars, cheats, and extortioners, but they were not 
English ; though perhaps, poor things, that was not exactly their 
fault. 

This was how she travelled, and in a sober way enjoyed it. 
She thought the Riviera very pretty, if there were not so many 
sick people about; and Florence very pretty too. ‘But I have 
been here before, you know, my dear,’ she said: therefore her 
admiration was calm, and never rose into any of the raptures with 
which Rosalind sometimes was roused by a new landscape. She 
lived just as she would have done if she had never stirred from 
home, and was moderately happy, as happy as a person of her age 
has any right tobe. The children came to her at the same hours, 
they had their dinner and walk at the same hours, and they all 
went to church on Sunday just in the same way. The table 
d’héte, at which she usually dined with Rosalind, was the only 
difference of importance between her life as a traveller and her 
life at home. She thought it was rather like a dinner-party with- 
out the trouble, and as she soon got to know a select little ‘ set,’ 
of English of her own condition in her hotel, and sat with them, 
the public table grew more and more like a private one, except in 
so far as that all the guests had the delightful privilege of finding 
fault. The clergyman called upon her, and made little appeals to 
her for deserving cases, and pleaded that Rosalind should help in 
the music, and talked the talk of a small parish to her contented 
ears. All this made her very much at home, while still enjoying 
the gentle excitement of being abroad. And at the end of six 
months Mrs. Lennox began to feel that she was quite a cosmo- 
politan, able to adapt herself to all circumstances, and getting the 
full good of foreign travel, which, as she declared she was doing it 
entirely for the children, was a repayment of her goodness upon 
which she had not calculated. ‘I feel quite a woman of the 
world,’ was what Aunt Sophy said. 

Perhaps, however, Rosalind, placed as she was between the 
children and their guardian, neither too old nor too young for such 
enjoyment, was, as lawyers say, the true beneficiary. She had the 
disadvantage of visiting a great many places of interest with com- 
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panions who did not appreciate or understand them, it is true ; with 
Aunt Sophy, who thought that the pictures as well as the views 
were pretty; and with the sharp little sister who thought picture 
galleries and mountain landscapes equally a bore. But notwith- 
standing, with that capacity for separating herself from her 
surroundings which belongs to the young, Rosalind was able to 
get a great deal of enjoyment as she moved along in Mrs. 
Lennox’s train. Aunts in general are not expected to care for 
scenery ; they care for being comfortable, for getting their meals, 
and especially the children’s meals, at the proper time, and being 
as little disturbed in their ordinary routine as possible. When this 
is fully granted, a girl can usually manage to get a good deal of 
pleasure under their portly shadow. Rosalind saw everything as 
if nobody had ever seen it before; the most hackneyed scenes 
were newly created for her, and came upon her with a surprise 
almost more delightful than anything in life, certainly more 
delightful than anything that did not immediately concern the 
heart and affections. She thought, indeed, sometimes wistfully, 
that if it had been her mother, that never-to-be-forgotten and 
always trusted friend, who could have understood everything and 
felt with her, and added a charm wherever they went, the enjoy- 
ment would have been far greater. But then her heart would 
fall into painful questions as to where and with what companions 
that friend might now be, and rise into prayers—sometimes 
that they might meet to-morrow, sometimes that they might 
never meet—that nothing which could diminish her respect and 
devotion should ever be made known to her. Then, too, some- 
times Rosalind would ask herself, in the leisure of her solitude, 
what this journey might have been had some one else been of the 
party? This some one else was not Roland Hamerton : that was 
certain. She could not say to herself, either, that it was Arthur 
Rivers. It was—well, some one with great eyes, dark and liquid, 
whose power of vision would be more refined, more educated than 
that of Rosalind, who would know all the associations and all the 
poetry, and make everything that was beautiful before more 
beautiful by the charm of his superior knowledge. Perhaps she 
felt, too, that it was more modest, more maidenly, to allow a 
longing for the companionship of one whom she did not know, 
who was a mere ideal, the symbol of love, or genius, or poetry, 
she did not know which—than to wish in straightforward terms 
for the lover whom she knew, who was a man, and not a symbol. 
Her imagination was too shy, too proud, to summon up an actual 
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person, substantial and well known: It was more easy and 
simple, more possible, to fill that fancy with an image that had 
no actual embodiment, and to call to her side the being who was 
nothing more than a recollection, whose very name and every- 
thing about him was unknown to her. She accepted him as a 
symbol of all that a dreaming girl desires in a companion. He 
was a dream; there need be no bounds to the enthusiasm, the 
poetry, the fine imagination, with which she endowed him, any 
more than there need be to the devotion to herself, which was a 
mere dream also. He might woo her as men only woo in the 
imagination of girls, so delicately, so tenderly, with such ethereal 
worship. How different the most glorious road would be were he 
beside her! though in reality he was beside her all the way, say- 
ing things which were finer than anything but fancy, breathing 
the very soul of rapture into her being. The others knew nothing 
of all this; how should they? And Mrs. Lennox, for one, some- 
times asked herself whether Rosalind was really eujoying her 
travels. ‘She says so little,’ that great authority said. 

There was, however, little danger that she should forget one at 
least of her actual lovers. Inthe meantime a great deal had been 
going on in the world, and especially in that distant part of it to 
which Rivers had gone. The little war which he had gone to report 
had turned into a most exciting and alarming one; and there had 
been days in which the whole world, so to speak—all England at 
least, and her dependencies—had hung upon his utterance, and 
looked for his communications every morning almost before they 
looked at those which came from their nearest and dearest. And it 
was said that he had excelled himself in these communications, He 
had done things which were heroic, if not to hasten the conclusion 
of the war, or to make it successful, yet at least to convey the 
earliest intelligence of any new action, and to make people at 
home feel as if they were present upon the very field, spectators 
of all the movements there. 

This service involved him in as much danger as if he had 
been in the very front of the fighting; and, indeed, he was known 
to have done feats, for what is called the advantage of the public, 
to which the stand made by a mere soldier, even in the most 
urgent circumstances, was not to be compared. All this was 
extremely interesting, not to say exciting, to his friends. Mrs. 
Lennox had the paper sent after her wherever she travelled; 
and, indeed, it was great part of her day’s occupation to read it, 
which she did with devotion. ‘The correspondent is a friend of 
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ours,’ she said to the other English people in the hotels. ‘We 
know him, I may say, very well, and naturally I take a great 
interest.’ The importance of his position as the author of those 
letters which interested everybody, and even the familiar way in 
which he talked of generals and commanders-in-chief, impressed 
her profoundly. As for Rosalind, she said nothing, but she, too, 
read all about the war with an attention which was breathless, 
not quite sure in her mind that it was not under a general’s 
helmet that those crisp locks of grey were curling, or that the 
vivid eyes which had looked into hers with such expression were 
not those of the hero of the campaign. It did not seem possible, 
somehow, that he could be less than a general. She took the 
paper to her room in the evening when Aunt Sophy had done 
with it, and read and read. The charm was upon her that moved 
Desdemona, and it was difficult to remember that the teller of the 
tale was not the chief mover in it. Howcould she help but follow 
him in his wanderings wherever he went ? It was the least thing 
she could do in return for what he had given to her—for that 
passion which had made her tremble—which she wondered at and 
admired as if it had been poetry. Ali this captivated the girl’s 
fancy in spite of herself, and gave her an extraordinary interest 
in everything he said, and that was said of him. But, notwith- 
standing, it was not Mr. Rivers who accompanied her in the spirit 
on all the journeys she made, and to all the beautiful places which 
filled her with rapture. Not Mr. Rivers—a visionary person, one 
whose very name was to her unknown. 


(To be continued.) 
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